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Have you na If not, do so 
taken am without any 
advantage JN delay— 
of our Eee, e/ TODAY 
Special Baw me 

Scout 

Offer ? 


Count the points youd want in 
A SUIT BUILT FOR YOU 


Name them: Comfort in your games, good 
looks even after rough usage, long wear, and 
something in the suit that allows perfect ease 
and yet prevents all appearance of slouch. 


_ Apost card to us will bring you the full story 
of other special benefits the wide-awake boy 
will find in Right-Posture, the real boy’s suit. 


You'll find them in every 
o —_Boyv\_« 
THE SNELLENBURG CLOTHING CO. 


Right-Posture Department 
BROAD AND WALLACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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It’s up to us, fellow scouts, to keep up 
the good work of winning the war. 


As Liberty Bond salesmen, walnut scouts 
and by doing the work of the boys who 


are in service, we're doing our share. 


Let’s also be thrifty’ by buying the 


things we need, wisely and well. 














Kaynee Blouses and Shirts look well, wash 
well, and wear well. Ask the clerk for Kaynee. 
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Write us to send ' If you say so, we 


you a Scout Law will send our book 
“Contrast”, too. / 
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in colors. 
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Do you know what the “hip rest” position is, and how 


it helps you aim? 


Do you know where to put your weight in the “kneel- 


ing” position? 


Do you know why your body should lie at an angle 
of 45 degrees from the line of fire in the “prone” position? 


HESE are some of the fine points 
of rifle shooting that you learn when 
you join the Winchester Junior Rifle 


Corps, and compete for the famous Win- 
chester Marksmanand Sharpshooter Medals 


Every member of the W. J. R. C. re- 
ceives at the very start an authoritative rule 
book on the proper handling of firearms. 
This book not only gives rules for the safe, 
intelligent use of a rifle, but goes into the 
finer details of shooting. It teaches you 
the approved positions for firing. It shows 
you how expert Marksmen get best results. 


How to become a member 


It costs nothing to join the W. J.R. C. 
Any boy or girl not over 18 years is elig- 
ible. There are no military obligations or 
dues. The W. J. R. C. is purely an honor- 
ary organization to encourage marksman- 
ship among the boys and girls of America. 


Go to W. J. R. C. Headquarters in 
your town. Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer is probably a representative. 
Register your name, and receive a free 
certificate of membership, a membership 
button, and a rule book. 


You then become eligible to compete for 





Fine points of shooting 
which every boy 
should know 


the Winchester Marksman and Sharp- 
shooter Medals. 


The W. J. R. C. rule book gives full 
details about the conditions of the contest 
—how to secure targets, how to make them 
yourself, how to score, how to get the 
target certified, and what sort of score en- 
titles you to the medals. All scores must 
be made with a .22 caliber Winchester, 
and Winchester ammunition, or they don’t 
count. 


Organize a local unit 


There are probably a dozen or more of 
your boy friends who want to learn more 
about rifle shooting. Why not get to- 
gether and organize a local unit of the 
National Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


It makes a lot more fun if all your 
chums are trying for the Marksman and 
Sharpshooter Medals, too. You can start 
an additional contest to see which one of 
you qualifies first, which one second and 
so on—for you all have a chance to win 
medals. Your unit can also compete with 
units of other towns. 


If neither you nor your chums own a .22 
caliber Winchester, you can buy one for 














a very reasonable sum from your dealer, 
who has a rifle to suit every boy’s pocket- 
book. It is really much better for each one 
to have his own rifle, but to start off with, 
several of you can chip in and buy a rifle 
among you. 


The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind 
of model you buy, but it must be .22 
caliber Winchester. It doesn’t make any 
difference in your shooting whether you 
get a low-priced single-shot rifle or a fine 
repeater. The accuracy of a Winchester 
is in the barrel and the same quality of 
steel and the same care in boring go into 
all. No Winchester barrel varies more 
than one one-thousandth of an inch. 


The same care that is taken with Win- 
chester guns is taken with Winchester am- 
munition. The two are made for each other. 


Get started today. Go to the Winches- 
ter Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in 
your town and register as a member. If 
you cannot get all the particulars there, 
write direct to the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps, National Headquarters, 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A., Division 812. 













MODEL .06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed om the market 


Winchester 
Sharpshooter Medal 





Take down .22 Caliber Single Shot rifle. A low-priced, 
hammerless, light weight gun made in two sizes 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammanition 
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Winchester 
Marksman Medal 
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IAT LIBERTY SHALL NOT 
2>ERISH FROM THE EARTE 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS: 


aS ee ol 


rAUSsT 


CHILDREN DIE 


Beat B back the 


LIBERTY 
BONDS 











Work or Be Junked 


Think of them—our soldiers. 

Wet, muddy, nerve-racked ; 

Machine guns piercing them, 

Airships bombing them. 

And yet they go forward, 

Foot by foot, 

Sometimes a mile. 

But there are many who 
fall; 

The stretcher bearers gather 
them up, 

The ambulances carry them 
to the rear. 

Groans, tears, weakness? 

Never! Not when they’re 

conscious. 

“See here, doctor, let me go 
back!” 

“Come on, Doc, give me one 
more crack at them!” 

Meantime we’re safe at home. 

They don’t ask us to share 
their danger. 

They ask only for food, 
equipment, ammunition, 

Secured through the sale of 
Liberty Bonds. 

We've succeeded in 
campaigns ; 

What about the Fourth? 

If we quit, they MUST. 

The Hun is running. 

If we work fast we can keep 
him moving,— 

If we let him catch breath, 
he’s coming back. 

What are you going to do, 
Scout? 

Just read the papers and 
talk loud about victory? 

Or help WIN that victory? 

If yow’re a true American, 
you'll be selling bonds. 


three 


FOUR 


That’s your biggest job just 
now, 

And some investor is wait- 
ing for you; 

If you don’t sell him a Bond 
Uncle Sam loses the 
money. 

A machine gun goes empty 
at a critical moment, 
The Hun listens, turns, 

counter-attacks, 

A rush carries our hard- 
won trench, 

Americans go down, 

Cold, stiff, full of ghastly 
wounds. 

Your sale could have 
stopped it— 

That sale you did not make. 

Tsn’t it treason? 

Isn’t it murder? 

They don’t ask us to risk 
our lives; 

They don’t ask us to go cold 
and hungry. 

They ask us only to sell 
Liberty Bonds. 

If you don’t work, you hin- 
der, 

Like a broken ball in a 
bicycle bearing. 

And in hindering, you help 
the Germans. 

The Hun is not dead yet. 

He will hit the line again. 

Will he find you- there—or 
just a hole? 

The Scouts have pledged 100 
per cent. loyalty. 

Are you with them or 
against them? 

There’s no neutral gear in 
Uncle Sam’s tank; 

You must work or be 
junked. 


FOR VICTORY. B 
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OMEWHERE near 
Chambry, France, 
Lieutenant Quentin Roose- 
—%~j velt is sleeping, and to every 
American the spot where he lies is hal- 
lowed soil. On an afternoon in mid- 
July, just as thousands of people were 
pouring from the great office buildings 
and shops of New York for lunch, news- 
paper extras announced that he had 
been shot down while fighting two Ger- 
man battleplanes. Men who had never 
— him bit their lips and stared ahead * 
with eyes grown suddenly moist. Wo- 1) 
men pressed handkerchiefs to their lips — va 
as though to hold back their expres- } 
sions of pain. Over in France a boy, 
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Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt 





TT a Camp was formed, wise 


men knew that the graduates of 
that camp would soon be neede:] if Ger- 
many held to her barbarous course. 
Quentin Roosevelt knew it, too. He was 
one of the first to apply for admission, but 
they rejected him. His eyes had a defect 
of vision, the same defect that character- 
ized his father. He went back to his 
studies at Harvard University. 

The war came. Immediately he ap- 
plied for enlistment in the Canadian Fly- 
ing Corps. The Roosevelt blood would 
not let him accept a verdict that would 
keep him on the sidelines in safety while 
other men faced the danger. He wanted 
with all his ardent heart to fight under the 


Al 












a mere lad of twenty, was dead—and 
for a moment a great, rushing city 


paused in its toil to do silent reverence to his memory. Y 


e was a Roosevelt," men said in husky voices, 
as though that told the story. 

It is a great thing for a boy to carry in his veins the blood 
of a family rich in traditions of service, of patriotism, and 
of clean, noble love of country. Quentin Roosevelt was 
such a boy. As an infant, he lay in his mother’s arms while 
his father, under-a broiling Cuban sun, led the Rough Rid- 
ers against the Spanish lines at Las Guasimas. As a school 
boy the great public buildings at Washington were familiar 
to his sight, for his father was then President of the United 
States. His young eyes saw Congress in session. He heard 
earnest debates on public questions of importance. He was 
too young, perhaps, to realize then what it all meant; but 
from it, and from the staunch family of which he was the 
baby, he absorbed the finest ideals of liberty. And for lib- 
erty, on that mid-July day in France, he gave his life. 


American flag; but if American medical 
regulations barred him, then he would 
fight under the British flag. 


UT it was not necessary for him to seek service else- 
where. Three days later came an announcement from 
the War Department that he had been accepted by the United 
States Aviation Service. Just as his father had resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy twenty years before to take 
up arms against Spain, Quentin Roosevelt left Harvard to 
take up arms against Germany. His death brought from 
that father, heroic in his grief, words that will go down 
into American history. They were not words of sorrow for 
a worthy end, but words of gladness that his youngest son 
had had a chance to reach the Front and render service to 
his country before he met his fate. 
Sunday, July 14, twelve American battle planes tried to 
break through the German aerial defenses over the Marne. 
One of the twelve American aviators, according to Ger- 








many’s own account 

E was born: ‘at 4 of the battle, “‘stub- 
Washington, No- flag bornly made repeated 
vember 19,1897, while attacks.” That one 


his father was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the 
Navy. He had the 
Roosevelt simplicity 
and lack of affectation. 
While his father was 
President, he formed 
impetuous friendships 
with the engineers and * 
firemen on the Balti- 


Was 





“To Show the Stuff There 


Colonel Roosevelt and Quentin's mother thought first 


was Quentin Roose- 
velt. He lost his com- 
panions. Two German 
planes engaged him. 
One he sent crashing 
to earth. Then he in 
his own machine came 
down, mortally hurt. 
From the American 
lines they saw him fall, 


in Him” 





more and Ohio Rail- 
road. More than once 
he rode to Philadel- 
phia in the cab of a 
locomotive. He be- 
came the _ school-boy 
sweetheart of a letter- 
carrier's daughter. He 
led a crew of warrior 
Indians formed from 
boys in his class. And 
he raided the rules and 
regulations of his 
school, and was good 
and soundly spanked 
at home for his mis- 
deeds. He was a ra- 
tional, sturdy Amer- 
ican boy, and he led a 
rational boy life. 
And he had the 
Roosevelt trait of pluck 
determination. 


an 
When the first Officers’ 
4 





of the glorious and noble death of their son rather than 
of the tremendous sacrifice that they were called upon 
to make. With their sons fighting for t-e cause of the 
Allies many anxious moments had been spent in the 
big house at Sagamore Hill. Yet when the blow fell 
the knowledge that Quentin had gone down fighting 
as a hero seemed to compensate. When cable dispatches 
confirming the first news of the air fight reached Oyster 
Bay, Colonel Roosevelt said: 


**Quentin’s mother and I arevery glad 
that he got to the front and had the 
chance to render some service to his 
. country and to show the stuff there 
was in him before his fate befell him.’’ 














and this they saw, too: 

Quentin Roosevelt was 

fighting to the last. 
That mid-July day a 


man and a woman 
stood on a New York 
street corner. The 
woman held a _ news- 
paper. Her hands 
trembled. 

“Poor, poor lad,” 
she said. 


“Glorious lad,” said 
the man as he squared 
his shoulders and held 
his head higher. 

He wore a pin on 
his coat that showed 
thatehis own son was 
in service. 

omehow, that is 
how all America sees 
Quentin Roosevelt,— 
Quentin, the glorious. 
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: | Thos §.Mitler 


UD HAWKES impetuously led his 
cousin John down the companion 
ladder of the West African liner 
\ al to the big canoe manned by gi- 
{es gantic, naked blacks. The two boys had expected 
\‘ae John’s father, Captain Hawkes, to come down 

® from his trading station for them, but the head- 
= man of the paddlers had presented a letter, which 
he had called a “book,” from Captain Hawkes, saying he could 
not get away. Still Bud was too thankful to his uncle for send- 
ing for him to grumble because he did not meet then. Indeed, 
he had to thank the Captain for his transportation from Amer- 
ica to England to meet his cousin John, and then come out to 
Africa. The two lads had shared the same cabin from Liver- 
pool, and at first they had not been able to make each other out, 
so different were they, the English lad being studious, spec- 
tacled, cautious, while Bud was quick with his hands and feet, 
doing a thing first and thinking about it after it was done. 
But during the long ocean voyage they had come to know each 
better and had become pals, Bud call- 
ing John “Booky” and being in turn 
dubbed “Snooks.” 

Now, entering the big flat bottomed 
canoe, which was in fact more of a 
barge than a canoe, and still smelled 
of the raw rubber it 
had brought down to 
the shipping port, Bud 
took a split-cane seat 
among the dusky pad- 
dlers, who sat with oars 
poised and ready to 


swing 
into 
stroke. 
He glanced 
askance at a 
big ivory 
ring that 
hung from 
the earlobe 


rican Jungle 

































of the nearest’ paddler and then at the leop- 
ard’s tooth that pierced the wide, flat nos- 
trils of another, and somehow he was glad 
he had on his knees a rifle his father had 
given him. He looked a little contemptously 
at a book which John carried, asking himself 
what good a book would be in a rumpus 
with savages. But just then the headman 
gave the order, an African in the stern beat 
a tom-tom; the paddlers swung up their 
blades and brought them down in one mighty 
swoop, and the cumbersome canoe slid for- 
ward into the stream, while the blacks took 


Llaustrated by up a chant that sounded to the lads like 


: Aie, aie achymoo. 
POR KSST | “Gee, Booky!” enthused Bud. “This is 
— si Africa. Wake up, Booky; come out of your 
thoughts.” 

“Oh, be quiet, Snooks,’ drawled John. “I can enjoy it with- 
out hollering about it.” 

Something in the tone caught Bud’s attention. 

“You ain’t sick already, Booky?” he asked with deep con- 
cern, for the ship’s doctor had warned them that the country 
was very unhealthy to whites and that they were bound to get 
the fever sooner or later. 

“You mean ‘aren’t’ sick,” corrected John, and said no more, 
but lay back in* his chair gazing languidly forward into what 
seemed a fairyland of shimmering, stilly water and painted 
islands. 


ITH a grunt Bud turned and looked ahead down the 

lane made by the muscle-rippled, sweating, ebony, sway- 

ing backs of the paddlers for his first glimpse of the Niger. 
But he was doomed to disappointment. Qther islands rose up 
before them—mountains of mangroves and palms, down which 
gorgeous creepers flowed like cascades to the glassy water. 
Hours and hours and hours 

the canoe pushed’ forward 

into the stagnant heat and 

still the maze of islands sur- 

2 rounded them. ° 

“Gee, Booky,” cried Bud, 
“is Africa all made up of 
islands?” 

John replied like a school 
teacher. 

“If you took the trouble 

to poke your nose into a 
book once im a while you'd 
know that this is the Niger 
Delta, the largest delta in 
the world, larger than the 
Amazon. Its growth has 
been going on for centuries 
and almost every year the 
river dumps a new island 
and pushes Africa farther out into the 
Atlantic.” 
“I guess you got it right,” grunted Bud, 
a trifle jealous of his cousin’s 
learning, and shied off the topic. 
“Look at those gorillas shinning 
up those palms and chattering 
their teeth off at us. Ain’t they 
mad at us!” 

“They aren’t 
gorillas. Goril- 


_—_— 


There was a cluster of thatched huts in a small clearing on the bank. 
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las are three times as big. 


UT the journey began to wear on Bud’s impetuous nature. 
John kept his eyes glued on his book. 
tested. “Aw, come out of it, Booky, and talk and be sociable.” 


John replied that he was reading of 
the customs and superstitions of Afri- 
cans and gaining a lot of information 
that might come in useful. All the same 
he closed the book, with a sigh that made 
Bud look at him sharply. 

“Gee, Booky, what makes you so red?” 
he cried. 

“I don’t know. I’m hot one moment and 
cold the next, as if I were jumping in 
and out of an oven and an ice chest,” 
sighed John, taking off his eyeglasses and 
slipping down in his chair. 

“Gee! You ain’t got fever?” Bud 
cried, concernedly. 

But that unfortunately proved to be 
the case. One moment Booky was 
flushed, next moment deathly white. He 
swallowed a couple of pills of quinine, 
which the ship’s doctor had given them. 
That made his head buzz. He complained 
of the tom-tom and chant. Bud made 
signs to stop it. But the blacks lost 
their unison and fell to listless paddling. 

Booky fastened his gaze wistfully on 
a sunset glow that flushed the jungle. 

“I wonder what they are doing home 
right now,” he sighed. 

“Ugh! You ain’t homesick?” said Bud, 
disgustedly. “Stir yourself out of it, 
Booky. Look; we’re coming to a nigger 
village.” 


H* pointed to a cluster of thatched 
huts in a small clearing on the west 
bank. The headman was steering thither 
to put up for the night, for the blacks 
like company. Booky, however, was 
quite indifferent. Bud grabbed him by 
the wrist. 

“Why, Booky, you’re burning up!” 

There was no answer from his cousin. 
The canoe glided to the beach at the foot 
of the village. Then Booky murmured 
from his mattress, “Mother is just laying 
supper. 

Bud said nothing, he was so disgusted. 


how terrible homesickness can be when it comes with jungle 
Anyway, he was interested in the African village. It 
was the supper hour, and the blacks were sitting on their 
heels around huge earthen pots of mealies. 
spoons or forks, and three-fingered the meash into their black 
mouths, throwing their heads back with each mouthful, like 
It made him laugh. 


fever. 


chickens swallowing water. 
“Gee, Booky, get up and look!” 
Booky answered strangely. 
“T hear a nightingale singing. 
singing, or is it fever?” 


There was a bird over in the jungle behind the huts, joy- 
It was like the song of the mocking bird, but 
as a matter of fact it was a nightingale, the bird that winters 
Bud saw that it distressed Booky. 


ously singing. 
in Africa. 
and squirmed on his mattress. 


longer. 


blacks. 


ry his coming the Africans sprang up and glared at him 
savagely. The women and children ran screaming to the 
huts. Bud could see-there was something wrong, but for the 
He noticed that the blacks 


life of him could not guess what. 


scowled darkly at his rifle. Then a bloated old ruffian among 
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They’re baboons,” corrected John. 
“They're monkeys, anyway,” snapped Bud. 


I can hear the cups and saucers clink.” 


Bud, do I hear a nightingale 


Finally Bud could stand it no 
He took his rifle and went up through the village to 
where the headman and crew had gone to fraternize with the 


At last Bud pro- 
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They’re not big enough to fight for Uncle 


am, 
Nor help him out upon the other side, 
But the splendid part they played in the 
war drives that were made 
Is something which may swell their 
hearts with pride. 


There's plenty here to do, for the Red, 
White and Blue, 
It's a man’s job the country has on 
and; 
But boys can bear a part and they're 
willing head and heart, 
And they'll hustle—fit to beat the band. 


They're “minute men’, when duty’s call 
is made, 
And they surely do go at it with a 
rush; 
No laggards in the crowd when the bugle 
sounds aloud, 
It ought to make the 
“slackers” blush. 


grown-up 


The country should be proud of an asset 
such as this, 
And back them up by every means at 
and, 
They are rendering yeoman service at a 
time when service counts, 
And their praises should be sung 
throughout the land. 


The manly sports that serve a country’s 
need, 
When smiling fields 
scenes abound, 
May in this training give us noble, lofty 
minded men, 
Among whom another Wilson may be 
found! 


and peaceful 


He did not know 


him a certain way. 
They ate without 


them advanced towards him shaking a huge fist. 
black derby as if it were a crown—and nothing else. Bud 
thought he must be the chief. 
about? Suddenly he noticed that they were surrounding him, 
and that here and there an assegai appeared among them. He 
saw at once that he was in a tight situation. 


canoe by a roundabout way. 
the canoe he found the path blocked by sinister dark shapes. 

Why didn’t they rush him with their assegais, if they meant 
mischief, he asked himself? They seemed to be trying to head 
He tested this out, and with a chilly sen- 
sation found it to be so. 
him—what sinister fate were they holding in store for him? 
He found he could no longer run the rifle bluff on them, for 
when he boldly attempted to return, a spear would come through 


But what was he so angry 


Then the headman of the canoe crew 
stepped forward, speaking excitedly, but 
in guttural dialect, of which Bud under- 
stood not one word. Bud made signs to 
explain that he was going to shoot the 
bird, first pointing his rifle in the direc- 
tion of the nightingale, then waving a 
hand toward Booky, and then pointing 
the hand across his stomach as if he were 
sick. But the headman shook his bullet 
head, and cried out a few words in En- 
glish. 

“You come closed fists!” 

“Closed fists!” Bud looked at his 
hands. They were not fisted. What did 
the fellow mean? 

“You come closed fists! You come 
closed fists!” the village chief repeated 
with such venomous rage that Bud felt 
icicles trickle down his spine. He wished 
Booky were there. But Booky was cry- 
ing deliriously from the canoe. 

The tropical darkness, which follows 
sunset without any twilight, was coming 
down like a curtain. But the thing that 
worried Bud was the glint of the asse- 
gais. More and more men slipped away 
to their huts and returned with weapons. 
Still he noted that they were very much 
in awe of his rifle. Booky had once told 
him that the Africans stand in super- 
stitious terror of guns. So he made up 
his mind to run a bluff. Grabbing his 
rifle in a defensive way, he started boldly 
for where the nightingale still sang. To 
his joy the blacks fell back before him, 
leaving an open path. But in a moment 
they closed in behind. 


E tried not to hurry, not to show 

fear. He entered the jungle. It 
was pitch black. Any attempt to shoot 
the bird was worse than useless. He 
thought he would go in a little way and 
then make a detour and get back to the 
But every time he faced toward 


Into what trap were they driving 


the air and pin itself head-down in his path at the exact spot 


where his next step would be. 
want to kill him or else feared to. 


Yet they evidently did not 
Perhaps they were re- 


strained by fear of the revenge which Captain Hawkes might 


He mvaned, 


A wave of anger swept him at his helplessness. 
his rifle to shoulder and shot at a shadowy shape. The report 
reverberated through the forest but there was no outcry to 
register a hit nor did it free him from his ghostly pursuers. 


exact for such a deed. 


He swung 


Then he happened on a trail. The thought came to him that 


the chances were he was on an island; so if he took the trail, 
which led in a straight direction, he might come out on the 


to the canoe. 





other side of the island and work his way around the shore 
He plunged ahead, stopping at times to listen. 
But the blacks had dropped back as if they were satisfied 
with the direction he was taking. So he proceeded very cau- 
tiously, peering constantly into the blackness ahead. 
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He wore a 











UDDENLY he stopped dead in “ 
his tracks, straining his ears. 
Was it a drum he heard in the 
depths of the forest, or an en- 
raged ape beating clenched fists 
on inflated breasts in challenge, 
as apes do? No, it must be a 
drum, accompanied by a kind of 
thin, shrill, shrieky noise that he 
could not make out. 

He glided down between the 
huge mahoganies as softly as = 
possible. Suddenly he saw light. 
On nearer approach it proved to 
be from grass torches held by 
grotesque man-shapes that pirou- 
etted in a wild 
sort of dance 
around the 
most awful 
figure he had 
ever seen. This 
shape was at 
least nine feet 
high, with a 
horned head 
and a long 
cloak that 
dropped to the 
ground. It had 
the most hide- 
ous face one 
could imagine 
and it played 
a mournful, 
shrieky cadence 
on some kind of 
reed instrument 
for the dancers, 
one of whom 
beat a tom-tom. 

Bud was thoroughly fright- 
ened. He could not imagine 
what the big man-shape could 
be, for now he saw that it had a 
long tail. And who ever heard of a man 
with a tail,—and horns, and such a face? 
It was toward this that the blacks had 
been driving him. He turned and ran 
swiftly, but had not gone very far when again assegais began 
to drop warningly in his path out of the darkness. He turned 
back a little way, then stopped to think, or to try to think, for 
so great was his fright that his head seemed to have a sledge 
hammer in it that pounded, pounded, pounded. 





HE only thing was to find a side trail through the dense 

underbrush, and he presently found such a trail, but had 
not gone far along it when something dropped out of the 
trees—a kind of powder that made him sneeze and choke, 
and burned his throat and tongue frightfully. But when he 
had recovered from the first surprise of it, he recognized red 
pepper. Had a man up in the tree tops thrown it down on 
him? No; he felt that it had been lodged up there in such a 
way that by brushing the undergrowth he had shaken it from 
its resting place. 

Wiping his tongue with the back of his hand he went more 
cautiously. Suddenly his foot caught in something. Feeling 
around he found a grass rope stretched across the trail. At 
the same moment a lump of something dropped out of the trees. 
He fell flat on his stomach, buried his face in the trail and 
pulled his helmet hard down over his ears and neck. There 
he waited, while furious bees buzzed about all over him and 
tried to find their way down his neck. 

He lay there a long time before he dared to get up. And 
now he saw that he was trapped,—that all trails but the one 
to the village were protected by such traps as he had sprung. 
It would be impossible for him to try to find his way out at 
night. He must find a place to cuddle into and wait until 
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dawn. So presently he crawled away 
on his hands and knees as softly as 
possible lest he stir the bees up 
again. When, after about fifty 
yards, he rose upright, his foot 
brushed a fallen log. He _ re- 
membered that back home in the 
redwood forests a log will often 
decay inside while the decay-proof 
bark stays intact. He investigated 
carefully, and true enough, the in- 
terior of the log was eaten and 
rotted away, with only a mass of 
soft touchwood which would make 
an excellent bed, if he could 
frighten out the horned beetles, the 
lizards, and the big, velvety, poison- 
ous tarantulas. By luck he found 
he had a box of matches on him. So 
he gathered a little heap of 
the touchwood and _ struck 
| a light to it in the log, and 
[ZA had the horrible fascination 
of watching a myriad of 
verminous things crawl from 
the smothering smoke. He 
waited until the log was 
thoroughly fumigated, then 
he blanketed the fire out with 
his coat and backed in. 

He was completely worn out 
with his running and his fears 
and the long day in the canoe, 
which was fortunate, otherwise 
he could hardly have slept in that 
dreadful jungle with the nearby 
drumming and piping of the fan- 
tastic forest shapes. For a while 
he wondered shiveringly what 
those shapes could be; then sleep 
blissfully came to him. 


T was daylight when he awoke. 

He crawled clear of the log 
and took up his rifle, possessed 
with horrible fears that the 
canoe might have gone on, 
that Booky might have died 
in the night of his fever, or 
perhaps given him up for lost, or proceeded to the trading sta- 
tion to report his disappearance and get help. 

He had to get to the shore. In the light of day he saw that 
the underbrush was not nearly so thick as it had seemed in the 


More mex slipped away to 


* dark. The drumming and piping had ceased. He was sur- 


prised that the blacks were not out looking for him. He could 
not account for it at all. Did they think they had him safely 
trapped? Well, he would show them that a white boy was a 
great deal smarter than they thought. 

He knew the danger of walking in a circle in a forest, the 
difficulty of keeping in one direction. But by luck he found a 
small creek. Common sense told him that a creek leads to the 
river. The creek was almost dry, so he was able to walk along 
its bottom. After about an hour he had the throbbing 
joy of seeing a bit of blue sky, and pretty soon he found the 
mahoganies gave place to mangroves, which he knew grew 
with their roots in water. Presently he came out on the river. 

But his troubles were far from over. The mangroves en- 
twined and twisted into a dense, impenetrable mass. He had 
to follow the coastline on their inside fringe in the swamp, 
where the giant trees flung down from their topmost branches 
long sucker roots, which, however, were useful in helping him to 
swing over boggy places. Once he went to grasp what looked 
like an innocent sucker root, when it took life in his hand and 
with a series of convolutions darted away. It was a python 
snake, and his hair pricked at the thought of it and his heart 
turned sick. Then, too, he began to feel the exotic heat and 
hunger. But not for nothing had he been raised on a western 

(Continued on page 39) 
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tired,” 
Mrs. Terry |. ; 
as she /°*T7"™ tm 
helped Burgess 
out of his 
coat. 
“Tired is no 
name, mother,” 
smiled back the lad. “But wasn’t that pa- 
rade a beaut? And, mother, did you see 
Carl Gidding’s dog? He beat anything I 
ever saw. I'll bet he made folks dig deep. 
The crowds nearly went wild as he passed 
but it didn’t seem to bother him a bit.” 





said 







scout 






“What dog, Burgess?” inquired Mrs, 
Terry, “I didn’t see any dog.” 


“O, there were lots of things you didn’t 
see, momsey,” said the lad affectionately. 
“You were using your handkerchief too 
much. I had to holler my head off when I 
passed you to get you to look at me. It 
was Carl’s Irish setter, Pat. You know 
the big brown one that is always with him. 

“Was that the dog who got the ten 
thousand dollar bond from Judge Barclay 
in the last drive?” questioned Mrs. Terry, 
as she arranged the table for tea. 

“Yes, and that’s how it came that the 
‘Wolves’ beat us, too,’ replied the boy. 
“But we really had no kick coming, ’cause 
we’re all strong for Pat. None of us have 
forgotten, I can tell you, how he swam out 
that time at camp, right in a squall, and 
brought Bud Barclay safely to shore. Ill 
just bet that was why the Judge gave the 
dog his subscription.” 

“But what about the dog and the pa- 


rade?” urged Mrs. Terry. 

‘6 7 ELL, mother, you know Carl Gid- 
dings is sick—has been for ten 

days. Heard the fellows saying today it 


was pneumonia and that they had had 
three doctors last night. Carl is leader of 
his patrol and, of course, couldn’t march 
today with the rest. But when it came 
time for the parade formation, who should 
show up but Pat. He wasn’t playful as 
usual and absolutely refused to race for a 
stick. He just kept whining and following 
Carl’s scoutmaster about,—Mr. Jones, you 
know. Finally it dawned on Mr. Jones 
what the old fellow wanted. 

“*Why, Pat,’ he said, ‘I know what you 
want. You've come to take Carl’s place in 


8 


the parade. What stupid things 
we humans all are,’ and in a min- 
ute Pat leaped up just like himself 
again. Mr. Jones got hold of a big 
silk flag somewhere. Then he took 
Pat over to the line-up, put the flag 
in his mouth and told him to take 
Carl’s place. And he walked right 
along.” 

“Of course the ‘Wolves’ were proud 
as peacocks but so were we all. The 
people cheered and cheered but Pat 

paid no notice, just jogged on with his 
head in the air. My, he was a beauty! His 
eyes shone like anything. Ill bet Carlll 
be proud of him when he hears of it.” 


UPPER was just started when the 
door bell rang. It was Bob Tate, Bur- 
gess’ pal and a First Class Scout. 

“Special meeting tonight,” he said to 
Burgess. “We’re going out tomorrow for 
repeaters. They’re going to extend the 
contest a day. We went over the top all 
right but the National goal’s lagging, and 
we must do more than our share. We've 
got to beat the ‘Wolves,’ and, boy, oh 
boy, it’s about a tie just now, I’m think- 
ing. Carl is laid up and he was one of their 
best workers, so we’re giving them a go. 
We're sorry, of course, that he’s sick, but 
we’re going to win this time.” 

“You bet your life we will,” cried Burg- 
ess, as he hurriedly ate his sauce. “They 
trimmed us at basket ball and in the track 
meet but sss 

“We would have beaten them on the 
Second Liberty Loan though,” interrupted 
Bob, “if it hadn’t been for Judge Barclay’s 
big subscription.” 

“Say, Bob, I believe I know how that 
happened,” said Burgess, as the two boys 
hurried out the door. “Don’t you suppose 
it was because Pat saved young Barclay 
from drowning last summer at camp? 
You know the Judge had already bought 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of bonds be- 
fore Carl went to see him.” 





a but Carl would never have 
thought of going to Judge Barclay if 
the Judge hadn’t phoned for him to come 
and to be sure to bring the dog,” declared 
Bob. “Did you ever hear about what the 
Judge did? I heard the scoutmasters talk- 
ing about it. The old Judge looked 
straight into Pat’s eyes and said, ‘Pat, old 
fellow, if it hadn’t been for you I’d have 
no boys at all tonight. A German shell 
got my big lad a few days ago and if you 
had let Bud drown I’d be a lonesome old 
man tonight. I’ve decided to buy a few 
more bonds and I want to buy them of 
you. He patted Pat’s head and Pat 
barked as he always does, when you speak 
to him, just to let you know he under- 
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Then the old Judge 
a check for ten thousand dollars, 
sealed it in an envelope and told Pat to 
take care of it, and put it in his mouth, 
Pat carried it all the way to Headquarters 


stands you perfectly. 
wrote 


and the ‘Wolves’ won. Carl was 
pleased for any use and the boys 
chipped in and bought Pat a new collar.” 

“Well, in a way it was luck,” 
gess, as they went into 
has gone absolutely his limit. 
father so and besides Carl is sick in bed.” 


T was very quiet at the Giddings home 
Everything was dark but 


that night. 
the big front bedroom upstairs and the 
front hall light. Pat had made numerous 
trips to the back door and had scratched 
patiently in his accustomed manner but 
there had been no response. It puzzled 
him, -for he had belonged to the Giddings 
family almost as long as Carl himself and 
in all that time he couldn’t remember that 
they had ever before forgotten to give him 
his supper. He was especially hungry, too, 
after his long walk through the hot 
crowded street in the Bond parade. 

Finally, he lay down on the front step, 
his head between his paws and a deeply 
puzzled expression in his eyes. For seven 
days he hadn’t seen his beloved Carl. 
Every time the door had opened he had 
sprung to his feet, but each time Mrs. 
Giddings had said, “No, Pat, you mustn’t 
disturb Carl.” He had eyed closely the 
strange little man with the black satchel 
who came twice each day. He had smelled 
the odorous black medicine case and some- 
how it had frightened him. 

At nine o'clock this evening two strange 
machines came, each bringing doctors, and 
in a few moments a big taxi left at the 
door Mr. Giddings, who had been East on 
business, but had been hastily summoned 
home. He hurried into the house without 
so much as noticing Pat pleading to be 
let in. Up the stairs he went three at a 
time, leaving the front door open. Pat 
gazed after him through the screen door, 
but all he could hear was a “sh-h-h, John.” 
Then there was the soft closing of a door, 
and he was left alone again. 


ALF an hour later—it had seemed a 

long time to Pat—Mr. Giddings and 
the two doctors stepped quietly onto the 
veranda. 

“And what is you; judgment, Doctor?” 
asked the father anxiously. 

“He is a very sick lad,” the doctor re- 
turned quietly—“a very sick lad. He is 
naturally very intense and has been work- 
ing under a great strain. Doubtless he 
has worried about his brother’s going to 
war. I think the crisis will come before 
morning, if not, surely by noon tomorrow. 
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I’m glad you’ve come. I’m dead for rest. 
i must go to bed, but if the iad gets worse 
call me. Dr. Ellington says we are doing 
all that medical science can do and must 
now trust to the boy’s native vitality to 
save him. But what’s all the bond stuff 
he keeps talking?” he asked curiously. 
“He seems to have some burden on his 
mind, some important thing he was to do 
and couldn’t.” 

“Been selling bonds,” said Mr. Giddings, 
and he is so intense. There has always 
been great rivalry between his patrol and 
the ‘Eagles.’ He is Patrol Leader of the 
‘Wolves,’ and I presume he’s been feeling 
great responsibility for their success.” 

“Hasn't he a pal,” questioned the doc- 
tor, “who could talk to him and put his 
mind at rest? Who is his bosom friend?” 

“Here he is,” said Mr. Gidding, “Pat 
here is his best pal, but he doesn’t know 
much about bond sales, I guess, although 
he’s a good deal of a scout, the boys tell 
me.” 

Dr. Giddings leaned over and stroked 
Pat’s head. 

“So this is ‘Pat’ the lad has been talking 
about, eh? Well, John, I'd take the dog 
up and if the lad grows restless, let him 
see him and stroke him. It will comfort 
him and will tend to divert his mind from 
worry about the bonds. Cheer up, John, 
and hope for the best. Good night.” 


N R. GIDDINGS turned slowly to the 
door, called to Pat to follow and the 

two quietly climbed the carpeted stairs. 

be quiet, Pat,” cau- 
Pat understood 

Everywhere he 


“Now you must 
tioned the nervous father. 
and wagged his tail. 





the 
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smelled the hateful smell of the little black 
satchel. Mrs. Giddings, tired and red- 
eyed, would have sent him out, but her 
husband explained the doctor’s suggestion. 

In one corner was the low white bed. 
Buried deep in the covers lay Carl, his 
hair disheveled, his eyes sunken and dazed, 
his cheeks red with fever. One arm was 
thrown restlessly across the pillow. Pat 
took one long look and then, quietly as a 
shadow, he slipped over and before anyone 
could stop him, gently licked the hot out- 
stretched hand. 

“Lie down, Pat,” came the order and he 
instantly obeyed. 


LOWLY the night wore away. Mrs. 

Giddings, worn out with many long 
nights of watching, fell asleep in spite of 
herself, but Mr. Giddings sat by the bed- 
side watching eagerly for any change. By 
his side sat Pat, also alert. Several times 
Mr. Giddings spoke to him. 

“We must not let him go, Pat,” he said 
over and over again—“for with Jess ‘some- 
where in France’ we need him, don’t we?” 
Pat gently beat a tattoo on the floor with 
his tail and licked Mr. Giddings’ hand. 

It was nearly morning when Carl sud- 
denly sat up in bed, his boyish face scarlet 
with fever and his eyes wild. 

“But the ‘Eagles’ will win,” he cried, 
“and I must go. Judge Barclay promised 
me. Why—O why do you keep me here? 
We must go over the top—bonds, thrift 
stamps, Germans, see them, see, see . . .” 


R. GIDDINGS was quieting him as 
best he could while Pat stood looking 
mutely into his comrade’s face, wondering 
why he did not speak 

to him. 
“It’s all right, my 
boy — it’s all ‘ right. 
We'll take care of the 
‘Eagles, Pat and I. 





There now, quiet, that’s it—there, there, 
boy.” 

“Pat and you,” said Carl, with a relaxed 
laugh. “Then Pat hasn’t gone to France? 
Where is he? Pat, Pat,” he called. 

Mr. Giddings seized the dog by the col- 
lar just in time to save a scene, for he was 
completely overjoyed at hearing his name, 
and bounded up on the bed with his fore- 
feet, eager to lick his master’s flushed face. 
Carl looked into the dog’s eyes, reached 
out and his hand patted him listlessly a 
time or two and then he sank back, -.mut- 
tering unintelligibly about bonds, the 
‘Eagle’ Patrol and his brother Jess. 


. 


UT it seemed to Mr. Giddings that the 

boy rested better from that time until 
morning. Then with the first warm rays 
of sunshine Carl opened his eyes again and 
gazed into his father’s face. 

“Why, Dad, you here?” he asked weakly. 
“I’ve wanted you and Pat—where is Pat? 
I’ve dreamed such awful things had hap- 
pened to him.” 

Pat was instantly on his feet and doing 
his best to say good-morning. 

“Well, old fellow,” Carl whispered, 
then closed his eyes again, but kept his ex- 
tended hand still on the dog’s head, as if 
fearing he might go and leave him. Pat 
whined softly. Mr. Giddings’ heart re- 
joiced, for there could be no doubt that 
the lad was better. He gently wakened 
Carl’s mother and told her what had hap- 
pened, and she fairly hugged Pat in her 
relief. 


Peg nine Carl again opened his eyes, 
but this time his face was troubled 
and he thrashed 
about restlessly. 
“What is it, my 
boy,” asked his 
father softly. “Is 
something bothering 
you?” 
(Con’d on page 50) 
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LIND me eyes! If 
here isn’t old Hard 
Luck back again! 
Wot’s goin’ to hap- 

SS pen to us now?” 

It was old Bonesey, giving 
a welcome to ‘“Welshie.” 
He was a funeral-faced lad from the Fusiliers, who was al- 
ways prophesying trouble. 

“Now, I’m telling you, there’s troubie on the way,” 
began as soon as he had joined us. 

“There’s always trouble, with you about,” growled Bonesey. 
“Wot’s the gay word you’ve brought now?” 

“Just set your,eyes on that sky,” said Welshie. “I’m telling 
you we're in for bad weather, and you'll know what that means 
after we’ve had a few days of it. It rains something awful 
in this land when it does rain, and I’m telling you it’s on the 
way. There'll be good swimming in these trenches before 
it’s over.” 


Welshie 


ND it came just as that cheerful lad had predicted. That 

evening it began to rain. It rained all night hard. The 
water came into our dug-outs and soaked us through and 
through. No chance of dry clothes to change to. When we 
got wet we stayed wet. While we slept we oozed with water 
and mud. The rats splashed 
about beside us, spattering us 
and now’ and 
then runnines 
over us. A dry 
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rat fee 1 s 
on a lad’s 
wet one 
squirmed all the re st 
ing one. 

In the morning we got some tea, dog-biscuits 
and bully beef, but we couldn't get the mud 
out of our mess-tins, and it got mixed up with the food. There 
was only one thing to console us; the guns weren’t so busy as 
usual. Sometimes an hour would pass without a sound but 
the rain and the grumbles of the soldiers. Now and then the 
artillery would loosen up a little, and the shells sent the mud 
spouting up in big, grown geysers. A shell struck only a few 
feet away from us, and the mud storm that went up from the 
hole it made came down all over us. I thought before it 
happened that we were as muddy as could be, but we were a 
lot worse afterward. 

“TI say, mascot,” Billy Matchett called to me as he tried to 
wipe the mud out of his eyes. “What did you ever get into 
this blinkin’ war for? You didn’t have to.” 

“To get a bit of adventure, Billy,” I answered. “And I’m 
getting it—more than I wanted. Those old pirates I used to 
read about were better off than we. They didn’t have mud 
like this where they were, or if they did the book writers forgot 
to mention it.” 

“When this war is over,” said Billy, “I'll look for my ad- 
ventures down on the tropic islands, if I need any more. I’ve 
had enough of this country.” 

The trenches were filling up fast. The pumps worked stead- 
ily, but the water came in faster than they could send it out. 
By the end of that day it was up to my waist. And, oh, it 
was cold! I almost froze. It wouldn’t have been so bad if | 
had known I was going to have a dry place to creep into at 
night to sleep, but there was no hope of that. We knew we 
should have to stay where we were, shivering and with our 
teeth chattering, until the rain stopped and the sun came out, 
and there was no telling when that would be. 

Up on the firing step the sentries, with the water running 
from their helmets, were staring over the top, but they couldn't 
see anything but the rain. There didn’t seem to be much need 
of their being there, for the Germans weren’t going to attack 
in such weather. ‘The fight must have been taken all out of 
those Huns, as it was out of us. 












of the night 







ND yet one of them did come—just one—through all that 
4 rain and mud. But he hadn’t come to fight. He came 
wallowing through the mud and water like a half-drowned rat, 
with his hands above his head, and crying, ‘“Kamerad! 
Kamerad !” 

The sentries let him pass, and as he jumped into the trench 

the splash he sent up half blinded us. 

“How did you get here?” asked the sergeant, when 
Fritzie had come to the surface and had blown the 
water out of his mouth. 

“Ach! Himmel!” cried 
Fritzie. “I svimmt here.” 

Then he told how when no- 
body was looking he had climb- 
ed out of his own trench, which 
he said was in even worse shape 
than ours, and had crawled over the sand bags into the 
mud. In all the rain the German sentries didn’t notice him, 
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but for the first few hundred yards he was afraid to stand up 
and crawled through the mud, where sometimes he sank so deep 
that he thought he was lost. Once he fell into a shell hole, and 
sank in mud and water to his neck. He thought he would 
never get out of that hole, but he managed it at last. Then he 
lost his way, and splashed about for hours, until at last he 
came up against our wires, but he didn’t know whether they 
were ours or the Germans’. He lay there listening, and after 
a time heard somebody calling in English. 

He told us he had had enough of fighting and had been 
trying to get away for weeks. He had been told that the 
English tortured their prisoners, but long before the war he 
had been a waiter in 
a London hotel and 
had learned so much 
about the English 
then that he didn’t 
believe what he had 
heard. 


HAT night the 
dug - outs were 
too full of water to 
steep in, and we 
stayed in the trench- 
es. Oh, what a night! 
Rain, rain, rain! It 
never stopped. And 
all night long the 
cold, muddy water 
half covered us. 
Some of the men 
dropped _ asleep 
while standing up. 
Sometimes one of 
them’ would lose his 
balance, fall over in- 
to the water with a 
big splash and dis- 
appear. Then he 
would come _ floun- 
dering up from the 
bottom with the 
sleep all washed out 
of him, and mad as 
a hatter. That hap- 
pened to Billy Mat- 
chett once, and when 
I saw him coming 
up from under the 
water blowing and 
puffing I thought of 
the worrying he had 
done on our first 
day at the front 
about how he was 
going to get his reg- 
ular daily bath, fore 
he had been a natty 
chap back in Liver- 
pool. We had just 
gone into the first- 
line trenches, when 
he asked of a Black 
Watcher: 
“Tell me, old top, how do we get our morning tub?” 
“You gets it when it rains,” said the Black Watcher. “And 
then you gets it good.” 


E thought the lads out on “night ops” between the lines 

were lucky for once, for they didn’t have to spend the 
night in water and could move about and get warm. But 
when they came back, just before daylight, we found they 
hadn’t been so lucky after all. We were a hard-looking lot 
ourselves by that time, but they looked even worse than we. 
They had been on the go all night in mud so deep and sticky 
that every step was hard work. Sometimes they had sunk in 
it to their knees, and there wasn’t one of them who hadn't 
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fallen into a shell hole where he went out of sight in the mud. 
Once they had been so close to the enemy trench that they 
heard what the Boches were saying, and they had stayed to 
listen to some of Fritzie’s sad songs. The Boches will sing no 
matter how unhappy they may be, but when things go wrong 
their songs are about as cheerful as a funeral march. 

About noon that day the rain stopped, and before long the 
sun came out. But that didn’t help matters much, because the 
water and mud in the trench were as bad as ever. At last 
the pumps got the water out, but a good part of the sun- 
baked mud stuck to us as long as we were up in front, and nc 
amount of scraping made our clothes a single bit cleaner. 


CHAPTER VII 
“Give “Em THE 
Bayonet!” 


BIG push was 

coming. We all 
knew it, though how 
is more than I can 
say. For days the 
word had been go- 
ing about that we 
were going to get 
after Fritzie hard 
and send him back a 
little nearer to where 
he came from. 

“It’s about time,” 
growled Big Tom, 
“that this blinkin’ 
lot of blighters got 
another name _ than 
the ‘Scruffy Fifth, 
and here’s our chance 
to get it if we’re go- 
in’ after them 
bloomin’ Boches at 
last.” 

The ‘‘Scruffy 
Fifth’’ we were 
called because we 
were so grimy and 
buggy, but it wasn’t 
through any fault of 
ours. How could we 
be anything else but 
scruffy when we 
hadn’t been able to 
wash our faces since 
we got to the 
trenches? I’d_ have 
bet my pay that a 
lot of others who 
gave us that name 
were no cleaner than 
we. T never could 
understand why they 
picked us out for 
that title, when the 
whole army should 
have had it if any- 


One of our lads brought the butt of a gun down on his head and knocked him out. body. But we got 


it, and there wasn’t 
a lad among us who didn’t make up his mind, when he heard 
the big push was coming, that the “Scruffy Fifth” would win 
a better name, if we all had to die for it. 


OX evening the word was passed around that we were 
going over the top some time before morning, and before 
long we were told that the time was set for midnight sharp. 

I had heard enough from the old-timers to know what that 
meant. It meant that a lot of us would be killed, and a lot 
more wounded. I couldn’t help feeling nervous and jumpy. A 
good deal worse I should have felt, too, if I hadn’t killed that 
big Hun in the raid, but that put heart ‘into me and made me 
sure that, even though I was only a ninety-six pounder, I was 












have been a goner if I hadn’t. It was my 
only chance. His bayonet must have slid 
over me just as my own got him in the 
stomach. He threw up his arms, his gun 
came tumbling over me, and he went down 
on his knees, while his body slowly crum- 
pled up into a heap. 

A good many of our men had jumped 
clear over that first trench and had gone 
on to the next, but when I made the leap 
I landed in the bottom in a heap. It isn’t 
easy to make a long jump with a rifle in 
your hands unless you're long in the legs, 
and I’m not. When I got to my feet I 
saw another German coming for me. I 
jumped back a foot or two just as he made 
a lunge for me with his bayonet, and he 
missed me by an inch. He was going at 


COQ 


going to have an even chance with those 
six-tooters from Prussia. 

“Go for their stomachs, Tommy,” I kept 
saying to myself. “Go for their stomachs. 
Dodge their bayonets, and get ’em from 
below.” 

We spent a lot of time cleaning our 
guns and making sure our bayonets were 
in good shape, and the bombers filed their 
haversacks with enough stuff to blow up 
the whole German line. Twenty minutes 
before midnight every man of us was ready 
and waiting. Those minutes of waiting 
were the hardest part of all that night’s 
work, for it was only then that we had 

ny time to think and worry, and wonder 
what was going to happen to us. And 
that little bit of time dragged along as if 
it were hours. I never knew the men to be 
so quiet; no talking, no laughing, no sing- 
ing. If we had been old timers it wouldn’t 
ave mattered, but a lad does a lot of 
hard thinking just before his first time 
over the top. 

Then twelve o’clock came. 
and over, 
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Up we went 
Colin H. Livingstone, President, 
Boy Scouts of America, 


T was a black night, but dozens of rock- 
Washington, D. C. 


ets were going up, and the way lay 
clear before us. Our wire cutters had 
cut wide lines in our fences for us, and we 
crowded through them. The artillery and 
machine guns were going like mad. The 
bullets were singing all around us. 

Some of the men fell. One toppled over 
.ight in front of me, so close that I had 
to run over him. If he was dead, it didn’t 
matter, and if wounded I doubt if my 
ninety-six pounds hurt him much. 

A shell whizzed along just above us. I 
felt the wind from it. It was so close that 
it even lifted helmets. 

Once I stumbled and fell. For a mo- 
ment I lay there feeling myself all over, 
wondering if I had been hit. When I had 
made sure I was all right I jumped up 
and ran cn. By that time the men were 
well ahead of me. As I tried to catch 
up a shell burst among them and I saw 
some bodies flying into the air. 

Then the way began to be filled with 
dead and wounded. Some of the wounded 
were dragging themselves over the ground, 
trying to get into shell holes or back to our 
trenches. I passed a man who was kneel- 
ing by the side of a dying lad. The man 
on his knees was our chaplain. I heard 
him praying as I went by. A brave man 
was Father O’Brien—brave and _ good, 
and careless of his own life when there 
were wounded lads who needed him. He 
had gone over the top with the first of us. 
x 


Dear Mr. Livingstone: 


To the splendid army of four hundred 
and forty-two thousand American Boy 
Scouts the American Expeditionary 
Forces send greetings and appreciation 
for all you are doing for our great cause. 
Upon you will soon fall the burden of 
our civilization. Every act and thought 
of yours, in keeping with the scout law, 
will help to make good citizens and good 
soldiers. Obey it in letter and spirit and 
all the older scouts who are fighting for 
you and all we hold dear will shake 
hands with you as comrades who helped 
them win the war. Three cheers for the 
Boy Scouts of America! 


Sincerely yours, 


Atos vi nr 
QO 


me again, when one of our lads brought 
the butt of a gun down on his head. 

About twenty feet away there were some 
more Germans, but before I had to worry 
about them a bomber did the trick for the 
whole lot. There were six of them. 


VER to the right a big tank, the first 

I had ever seen in action, was bob- 
bing along toward the German line. It 
broke through the wires as if they had 
been no more than cobwebs, and came to 
a stop right over the Germans’ first trench, 
with all its guns spouting. I was almost 
there now, and I saw our lads piling in 
on top of the Huns. Ow! How they did 
pile in on them! Even the artillery 
couldn’t drown the chorus of yells and 
groans that came up from that tangle of 
fighters. It was like a whole menagerie 
of starved wildcats let loose. I didn’t 
think of anything then but of jumping 
into the fight. There wasn’t time to be 
afraid. 

As I reached the trench I came up in 
front of ‘a big Hun, who was standing on 
the parapet with his gun raised over his 
head and his bayonet pointing down at me. 
I ducked my head and went for him. I’d 


B* that time the first trench was fairly 
well cleaned out and I climbed up to 
see what had become of the lads who had 
gone to the second trench. There was a 
lot of fighting going on over there, and I 
decided to make a run for it and take a 
hand in the fuss, for my fighting blood 
was up by that time and I wasn’t thinking 
of danger. 

I was almost across to the second trench, 
when I saw a lad from our company crawl- 
ing toward me wounded. I stopped, think- 
ing I should help him. 

“Go on, kid, and fight,” he cried. 
only a broken leg.” - 

So I left him and ran on. 

It was the liveliest kind of a fight that I 
jumped into. Our lads and the Huns were 
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all mixed up together clubbing, bayonet- 
ting and shooting, while our bo.abers were 
cleaning out the dug-outs fast. 

I killed another Hun in that trench. It 
was easy, for I caught ,him on my bayonet 
while he was going at somebody else, and 
he didn’t see me coming. That made two 
for me—fairly good for a lad of my size, 
I thought—but I didn’t get a chance at 
another, though we captured a_ third 
trench. With that the fighting was over 
for that day, though there was much work 
to be done, running the prisoners back to 
the rear, and patching up the trenches we 
had won. We were a tired lot when night 
came. We got some sleep then. 


UT out on the shell-pitted ground we 
B had crossed there was no sleep for the 
stretcher bearers. Four hundred and fifty 
of our dead and wounded lay out there in 
the dark, and many a fine lad I had 
known among them. 

Yes, the finest of all was among them— 
our chaplain, dead beside a dying rifleman. 
They found him on his knees, and they 
thought at first that he was praying. The 
tears came to my eyes when I heard that 
he was gone, for he had been a good friend 
to me, and there wasn’t a man among us 
who didn’t love him. Many a time after 
that I thought of him, and sometimes when 
I was feeling homesick, or when the rains 
and the mud and the hard marching were 
taking the heart out of me it seemed to 
me I heard his voice speaking to me, tell- 
ing me to be brave and have faith in God. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Irs tHe “Figutinc Firru” 


OODBYE, old “Scruffy Fifth!” It’s 
G the “Fighting Fifth” now. Ask any 
British soldier who was at Ypres in the 
summer of 1917 what they called the Liv- 
erpool Fifth Battalion. Ask a London 
Scottie or a Welsh Fusilier; ask the Ban- 
tams or the Ghurkas, for they were all 
there, and any one of them will answer, 
“The ‘Fighting Fifth’ is their name, and 
they’ve earned it.” 

From the night we took the three Ger- 
man trenches at the loss of so many of 
our men we began to hear that new name, 
and it wasn’t many days before we were 
known by it everywhere. And I can tell 
you I was proud of it. I belonged to the 
“Fighting Fifth,’ and the old fighters in 
the lines would have to forget that they 
had called me “the Scruffies’ mascot.” We 
all went about with our chests sticking out 
as if every one of us had won the V. C. 

“Now, it’s about time, I’m thinking,” 
said big Tom, “that ‘since we’re the Scruf- 
fies no more they should send us back 
where we can get a little water to wash 
our faces with, to say nothing of washing 
all over.” - 

And at last we were told that we were 
going back to rest billets, and that every 
one of us was going to have a bath. We 
had been in the front trenches a month, 
and I know my own face hadn’t been 
washed in all that time except in the 
muddy water that we wallowed in when it 
rained, for clean water was too scarce to 
use for washing. 


GRIMIER lot of lads never came out 
of a coal mine than we were when we 
went marching back to our base, five miles 
away. Our clothes were ragged, most of 
the men hadn’t shaved in more than a 
month, and almost all of them had a tired, 
half-wild look in their eyes. No wonder 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The Go Getters 


W.C.TUTTLE. 


ABET: by Clyde Forsyte 


EDDY BRANT woke to the realiza- 

tion that the train had stopped. 

Off to his right, above the top of 

the Sawtooth range, hung the cres- 

cent moon, and deep below him in the 

darkness he could hear the roar of a 
mountain torrent. 

He pulled his misfit overalls up higher 
on his bosom, and tucked his bare feet 
under him for warmth. Suddenly light: 
appeared on each side of the train, 
coming closer all the time. Reddy 
peered around the corner of the 
car, and watched the flaring torches 
approach him. “Must be the bag- 
gage car,” yelled one of the men, 
and walked up to where his light showea 
Reddy’s figure on the steps. He held the 
torch high above his head, and yelled at 
his companion: “Hey, Al! I’ve found the 
hot box. It was a red head on the blind- 
baggage,” and then to Reddy: “Say, fel- 
ler, ain’t you got no more sense than to 
climb onto a train with that head? My 
soul! With the draft that Mogul makes 
coming down the hill it’s a wonder the 
whole train didn’t ignite.” 

Just then a lantern bobbed off a car, 
and began to travel in their direction. 

“Duck!” snapped the brakeman. “Here 
comes the con, and he’s a terror on boes. 
Slip off the other side and hook on when 
we pull out.” 

Reddy took the kind-hearted brakeman’s 
advice, but a deep cut on the other side 
prevented him from reaching the step 
when the train went on. 


HERE!” grunted Reddy, as_ the 
red tail light bobbed out of sight 
around a curve, “let that be a lesson to 
you, Reddy,” and he mused aloud phil- 
osophically, as he. eyed the moon and won- 
dered how soon morning would come: 


,“You’re a bum hobo, and I reckon all 


hoboes are bums. What are you in such 
a hurry for? You ain’t going no place. 
Dumped off in the mountains, nothing in 
sight but air, and—I’ve lost the nail what 
holds my suspenders to my pants.” 

He grinned at the moon, showing a 
vacancy of front teeth, tilted his stub 
nose, and limped off down the track, 
whistling “My Country ’tis of Thee.” 

“Some little tune,” he admitted, adding 
a few variations of his own, “I wonder if 
these are the templed hills that feller was 
thinking of?” He followed the track fer 
a mile or two, when the tinge of crimson 
on the distant peaks heralded the dawn. 

He could see the thin ribbon of a road 
in the canyon below him, and far in the 
distance the tiny thread of smoke that 
betokened a habitation. He studied this 
for a moment, and then began his descent 
of the mountain towards the road. 





“Got to 
find some- 
thing to +- 
eat,” he .£ 
muttered 
aloud. 
**Some- 


thing fill- 
ing. Won- re 
der if Vl 


ever get another stew like Frank Sloan 
gave me. Got to‘find another nail, too, 
or lose my pants.” 

He struck the road, which wound its 
way through giant pines and thickets of 
fir and willow, and after a few minutes’ 
walk came to a small clearing. A cabin 
stood near one end of the clearing, smoke 
threading out of a battered pipe, but the 
only other sign of life was a gray burro, 
with one broken ear, standing near the 
door, nose uplifted, as though he smelled 
the breakfast in preparation. Reddy 
walked up near, and admired the beast. 
The burro cocked his one good ear at 
Reddy, and nodded his head, solemnly but 
in friendly fashion. 

“Hello, mule,’ grinned Reddy, rubbing 
the velvety nose, “how’s all your folks this 
fine morning?” . 


6s ELL, of all things!” exclaimed a 

voice at the door, and Reddy 
turned. Framed in the doorway stood a 
little old lady in a calico dress. The sun- 
rise, striking her white hair, seemed to 
throw a halo around her head, and Reddy’s 
first thought was: “Blue and white—like 
that cup and saucer my ma loved so much.” 

Reddy removed his battered sombrero, 
and bobbed his red head: “I—I was just 
talking mule talk, Ma’am. This your 
mule?” 

She laughed and nodded her head: “Yes. 
That is Julius Caesar.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Julius,” said 
Reddy, bowing to the burro, and the ani- 
mal returned the bow, much to Reddy’s 
delight. 

“Ain’t he some mule?” he cried, and 
then to the lady: “Ma’am, I sure am 
mighty hungry this morning, and I’d be 
willing to work for a feed. Do you think—” 

“Tand sakes alive! Come right in!” she 

















exclaimed. “Here I been dallying 
around while you’re starving to death. 
Come in and meet Pa Brickley.” 

Reddy entered the cabin, and glanced 
around. It was small and poorly fur- 
nished, but as clean as a new dollar. Near 
the stove sat a bearded man, dressed in 
faded overalls, with one bandaged foot 
resting on a chair in front of him. He 
smiled at Reddy, and held out his hand. 

“This is Pa Brickley,” said the little old 
lady, “‘Pa, this is—land sakes alive, I don’t 
know your name!” 

“Reddy Brant,” grinned Reddy. “Ma 
held out for Bobbie until I was big enough 
to take out in company, and then my hair 
gave me away. Did you hurt your foot?” 


“Cut it,” replied Pa Brickley. “Axe 
slipped.” 
“Gee mighty!” exclaimed Reddy. “You 


had a doctor for it?” 

“No. Nearest town is Rosebud, and 
the doctor there ain’t dependable, and be- 
sides there ain’t nobody to send. Ma never 
could make it. It’s twelve miles over a 
bad trail.” 

“Where does this road go that I came 
in on?” asked Reddy. 

“Swings in above here, and connects with 
the railroad. Just a logging road.” 

“Come on and set up to the table,” said 
Ma Brickley. “Ain’t much to eat, Reddy, 
but you sure are as welcome as can be. 
There’s plenty such as it is.” 

“Ma, you’re a. wonder,” said Reddy, 
seriously, as he filled his plate. “Excuse 
me for calling you Ma, but I can’t help 
it. My own mother would have looked a 
lot like you, Ma’am. She had pink cheeks 
and blue eyes and—” Reddy stopped eat- 
ing, and stared at his plate. 

“Bless your heart, honey,” said the old 
lady, putting her arms around Reddy's 
shoulder, while Reddy looked up at the 
tears in her eyes, “you ain’t got no 
mother?” 
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“Nope. She died. I got a dad some 
old place, but he ain’t much.” 

“You ain’t got no mother, and I—I hope 
I’ve got a son some place,” said the old 
lady, in a tired voice, and Reddy looked 
up quickly. 

“You ain’t sure, Ma?” 

“No—not sure, Reddy. 
hope left. He was only ten. 
are you, Reddy?” 

“Me?” Reddy poised a forkful of pota- 
toes before his mouth, and looked up at 
her, “I’m a million years old and fourteen 
vears of age, Ma.” The old couple both 
stared at his answer for a moment, and 
then Pa Brickley nodded his head: “I 
reckon he’s right, Ma. Birthdays ain’t so 
much,—it’s what comes in between.” 

“He was only ten,’ continued the old 
lady. “He ran away from home. We 
never could find him. That was back in 
Connecticut, twenty-eight long years ago. 
We've moved a lot since then. He had 
red hair, too, Reddy.” 

“Betcha forty dollars he’s alive,” said 
Reddy, shaking a fork at her. “Betcha 
he is. Did he have freckles, too?” 

The old lady nodded and smiled: “Yes 
—lots of them. I hope and pray that he 
is alive.” 

“Don’t you worry, 
Ma, he’s alive. Red 
hair and_ freckles, 
eh? You can’t kill 
that combination, 
Ma. No chance!” 


There’s always 
How old 


HE Brickleys 
waxed indignant 
when Reddy an- 
nounced that he'd 
better be going. 
“Don’t go yet,” 
pleaded the old lady, 
and Reddy agreed 
to stay one whole 
day. In that day 
Reddy learned a lot 
about their fortunes 
and misfortunes. 
They had never been 
very prosperous and 
poor investments had 
eaten up what little 
they possessed, and 
now they were liv- 
ing from hand to 
mouth on what Pa 
Brickley could make 
on occasional log- 
ging jobs and win- 
ter trapping. A 
small garden sup- 
plied them with the 
necessary vegetables, 
and a few chickens 
contributed to the 
daily repast. But 
now the breadwin- 
ner of the family 
was laid up with a 
badly injured foot, 
and a good chance 
that some of the lig- 
aments were cut, 
which would make 
him a cripple for life. 
Reddy talked it 





Reddy belabored the burro until he 





over with Julius Caesar, and Caesar agreed 
in everything. “You ought to be glad 
you’re a mule,” said Reddy. “You ain't 
got no past, present nor future, and even 
a broken ear don’t bother you none.” 

Julius nodded solemnly and tickled Red- 
dy under the chin with his long underlip. 
Reddy cut and stacked a lot of wood in 
the kitchen, gathered some vegetables, and 
brought water from the spring, unheeding 
the protests of Ma Brickley, who pro- 
tested that it was not right for a guest to 
do all the work. 

“You're just like my ma used to be, 
said Reddy. “She always wanted to do 
everything herself. She was just like you.” 

“Then the world lost the second best 
woman in the world, Reddy,” nodded Pa 
Brickley. “If she was like Ma she was 
a jewel.” 


, 


T came to about five o’clock in the after- 

noon. Reddy was outside, holding an 
endless argument with Julius Caesar, who 
nodded in continual assent, when a 
startled exclamation came from the cabin. 
He heard Pa Brickley yell: “Reddy! 
Come here quick!” 

Reddy raced for the door. At a trap 
door in the floor was Pa Brickley, and his 











face was ashen as he -gasped: “Ma fell 
down cellar! She don’t answer!” 

Reddy, his heart pounding like a trip 
hammer, and feeling suddenly weak and 
sick, peered down the opening. A short 
ladder constituted the stairs for the cellar, 
which was not over six feet deep, and at 
the bottom he could see the huddled figure 
in faded blue calico, her white hair gleam- 
ing from under her outflung arm. A 
slight groan came to his ears, and steeled 
him to action. 

“She ain’t dead!” he gasped, joyfully. 
“Keep back, Pa, or you'll fall in, too. Tl 
lift her out. The second rung busted with 
her.” 

‘Under different circumstances, Reddy’s 
slight muscles would never have been equal 
to the burden, but fright, compassion and 
absolute necessity gave him strength far 
beyond his natural ability. After he had 
laid her on the bed he glanced back at 
the open trap, and wondered how he did 
it, for with all her slight frame she was 
pounds heavier than Reddy, and it was 
the dead weight of unconsciousness. 


A BRICKLEY hovered over her, un- 

heeding the pain in his injured foot, 
while Reddy bathed her face with a wet 
towel. Suddenly she 
opened her eyes and 
glanced around. She 
tried to move, but 
the pain was too 
great, and she stared 
at them with agony 
in her tired eyes: 
“My—shoulder !” she 
whispered, “it—must 
—be—broken!” and 
then fainted with 
the pain. 

“Reddy, what are 
we going to do?” 
cried Pa _ Brickley. 
“What shall we do?” 

Reddy turned 
from a_contempla- 
tion of the still, wan 
figure. His freckled 
face was the tense 
lined face of a man 
far beyond the age 
of Reddy Brant, and 
the thought crossed 
the mind of Pa 
Brickley: “A_ mil- 
lion years old.” 

“Hang onto your- 
self!” snapped Red- 
dy. “Don’t go batty, 
Pa! You stick right 
here and help her all 
you can. I’m going 
after a doctor.” 

The old man nod- 
ded, dumbly: “Yes, 
Reddy —a doctor. 
But where?” 

“Where is this 
town of Rosebud? 
Where do I hit the 
trail, and what is” 
the name of the doc- 
tor?” 

(Continued on page 
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ERROR 

clutched at 

his heart with 

fingers colder than 
the sea. He thrashed his arms 
impotently and went down into a 
great depth, turning over and over while 
tons of water seethed over him with a 
dull roaring. He fought for the surface, 
his garments impeding him but the life-belt 
aiding, and presently felt the air in his nostrils 
again. His lungs were choked with the water he 
had swallowed and he felt horribly sick. But the 
first panic of unreasoning fright passed and he was 
able to think with some clearness. He realized that, hor- 
rible as his condition was, drowning was as yet a long way 
off if he could keep his head above water, for his life-belt , 
would sustain him for days. If death came, it would 
come from exhaustion, for to keep air in his lungs 
would mean a constant struggle, and struggling 
would soon weary him. The cold he believed he 
could stand for some time. But he knew that his 
chance of being rescued was not one in a hun- 
dred, that even could he hold out until day- 
light, and the storm should pass, there might 
be no ship to see him. Realizing the utter 
hopelessness of his plight calmed him. He 
would live as long as he could. After 
that— well, after that one’s troubles 
were past. 

He had worked out of his rubbe: 

coat—his cap was long since gone—and 
now he struggled with his sea boots and presently cast ‘them 
off. The buoyance so gained helped wonderfully. His arms 
were free for swimming and his feet no longer pulled him 
down. The seas seemed miles long at times. He was dragged 
up and up for whole minutes, the gale shrieking its fury in 
his ears, the water dashing into his eyes and mouth and nose; 
then held poised for a brief moment high up between sea and 
sky he would be dropped sickeningly down the slant of rush- 
ing water into the next great hollow. In another moment the 
whole horrible journey would be repeated. 


He knew 
ne could not 
last much longer 
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His mind was 
unnaturally ac- 
tive. Thoughts flew 
through his brain 
at lightning speed. 
He recalled a thou- 
sand incidents, vis- 
ioned them swiftly 
and distinctly and 
passed them on. 
And there was 
one thing that 
impressed itself 
upon him. His 
life was just 
one tiny drop 
in a great 
ocean, and of no 
more importance. 
“Troy, Nelson A., 
seaman, lost overboard 
from U. S. S. Gyandotte; 
uncle, Peter Troy, Wonson, 
Me.” That’s the way the 
papers would have it. There was 
something woefully uninteresting 
about it. He had sometimes imagined 
his name with “killed in action” after it, but 
here was no implication of heroism. Perhaps 
might say that he had “died in performance of 
duty.” He didn’t know. Anyway, what did it mat- 
ter, for there wouldn’t be anyone to tell! . . . Well, he 
could only wait and see. Meanwhile there was a task at hand, 
which was to get his head out of water occasionally and make 
a fight for it. That was it! He’d go down fighting, as became 
an American Navy man! There was comfort in that thought. 
It heartened him, and he struck out more vigorously and shook 
the brine from his eyes with new determination. He had found 
a reason for keeping up the struggle. 




































He’ long he had been in the water he neither knew nor 
considered, but it is likely that no more than a quarter 
of an hour at most had passed since he had been hurtled past 
the broken rail of the Gyandotte. Then, as he was sliding down 
the slope of a sea, his outflung hand touched something. He 
drew it back instinctively, conscious of a sudden pain in the 
numb fingers. But startled reason sent him swiftly groping, 
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and in that instant he sensed rather than saw something be- 
side him, something huge that flung the waves back in his 
stinging eyes. His eager fingers touched again, slid along a 
hard, wet surface. Presently his fingers found a hold, a tiny 
recess in the smooth object that was sliding past him, and 
they clutched convulsively and he felt himself being dragged 
forward through the welter of wind and water, his arm strain- 
ing at its socket and his body pounded against an object as 
hard as a block of stone. 


CHAPTER XI 


Twenty Fatruoms UnNper 





self heard above the roar of the elements, he might . be 
saved. If he could only hold on! 
fingers was terrific, and at every roll of the hull his body was 
thrown against it with a violence that must 
soon bring endurance to an end. He dashed 
the salt water from his face and shouted at 
the top of his tired lungs. Surely, he 
thought, someone must hear him! 

He could not longer stand the pain in 

the hand and arm that held him on his ship, 
and with difficulty he reached his right hand 
up and set the fingers into the harrow crev- 
ice and dropped the other away, numb and 
aching. This brought his face to the hull 
and turned his body so that it lay closer to 
the steel plates and was less buffeted. And 4- 
the position raised his head further so that 6) 
his breathing periods were more frequent. 
During one such struggle, with-head thrown back and for the 
instant above the waves, he blinked the water from. his eyes 
and tried to pierce the darkness and glimpse the rail far above 
him. Then he suddenly realized that there was no towering 
sides above him, that it was not a cruiser or destroyer he was 
clinging to, but a submarine! 


. 


ENDING his left hand exploring at arm’s length he found 
that the hull receded sharply. He realized then that per- 
haps no more than another twelve inches beyond his utmost 
reach was the deck. If he could only pull himself up there! 
But nothing to grip, neither protuberance nor recess, met 
his searching fingers. Somewhere not very far distant must 
be the conning tower and bridge, and when the next deluge 
had washed over him and passed he shouted with a desperation 
born of the knowledge of help at hand and.of failing strength. 
But even as he shouted the thought came to him that in such 
weather they would be navigating the boat from the tightly- 
closed conning tower and not from the exposed bridge and that 
no cries he was capable of could penetrate its steel sides and 
in all the racket of the storm reach the ears of those inside. 
He knew that he could not last much longer. His arm felt 
as though it were dead and it was only by painfully working 
a finger that he could be certain that his hand still clutched 
the edge of the little crevice. He was far less reconciled to 
drowning than he had been before. A few feet away from 
him, beyond that thin steel wall, men were talking, perhaps 
laughing, in warmth and light and comfort, while he was 
doomed to perish miserably within arm’s length of them! A 
sudden surge of mingled wrath and terror overcame him, and 
he rained weak blows on the hull until his knuckles were torn 
and bleeding and the salt set them to stinging. Then he strove, 
as the waves would let him, to knock his knees, too, against the 
plates. But a calmer mood came and he waited and endured. 
Moments passed, and then light beat on his closed lids and 
he opened his eyes. A wave hissed over him, but through it 
a white glare penetrated. The water passed, the boat rolled, 
and, choking and gasping, his aching body tossed sprawling 
against the hull, he heard a voice issue from the fierce radiance 
that still engulfed him.- The words were whisked away by the 
wind. Something dragged at his free arm, and he felt him- 
self being pulled like a sack of grain up the wet, sloping side. 
He experienced neither joy nor relief, but only a dim wonder. 
And about that time he ceased to take further interest in 
things, for a great quiet swallowed him up. 
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E knew then that Providence had guided him to the side 
of one of the other ships and that, could he but make him- 


The strain on his cramped 


INUTES later he awoke in_ the 

knowledge of something hot and 
fragrant at his lips and a voice saying, 
“Drink.” He obeyed, and a 
warm glow permeated his 
chilled body. For a brief in- 
stant he opened his eyes wide 
enough to receive an impres- 
sion of a _ painfully white 
place. Then he sank back with 
a sigh and went to sleep 
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again. When 
he next awoke 
he was still ia 
the white place and the lights still gleamed. 
But instead of the pitching and tossing he re- 
membered the place where he lay was almost 
motionless. 

Painfully he moved his head so that he could 
view his surroundings. 

It was a strange place in which he found himself, but his 
visit to the submarine in New London that time enabled him 
to recognize it. He was lying in one of the lower bunks in 
the forward battery compartment which is the men’s quarters. 
An iron ladder led from the floor to a closed hatch above. 
Everything was painted white and sweated moisture. About 
a table were seated four men in soiled and greasy dungarees. 
Farther aft a sixth man, evidently the cook, was drawing coffee 
at a steaming urn. There was an electric range beside him, 
and opposite were food lockers. Beyond the galley end of the 
compartment a water-tight door stood open, revealing a vista 
of farther compartments. Everywhere ran pipes and wires, 
with a multitude of valves and switches. 


ELSON sniffed longingly at the coffee streaming from the 

faucet of the shining urn, and when, after a moment, the 
cook approached the table with three aluminum cups of it, he 
found his voice. 

“May I have some, please?” he asked weakly. 

The cook, a lad not much Nelson’s senior, with an unmis- 
takable Irish countenance, looked over his shoulder, and the 
men at the table craned their heads. 

“Hello, kid!” said the cook. “You comin’ too? Sure, you can 
have some.” : 

One of the others stepped across to the bunk. 
you, Jack?” he asked. 

“All right, I think. What boat’s this?” 

“Q-4. Where'd you come from?” 

“I belong on the Gyandotte,” said Nelson. “I was on look- 
out last night—is it morning now?” The man nodded. “Last 
night it was, then. Maybe a boat blew off the davits. Any- 
way, I went overboard. After awhile I caught hold of this 
boat and hung on. I shouted but I thought you didn’t hear 
me. Then someone flashed a light and I woke up down here. 
That’s about all.” 

“Out o? my way, Terry!” 


“How are 


The cook thrust a cup of coffee 
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he said, “you won the long-distance, rough- 
and-tumble record last night, all right! One 
of you fellows tell the luff the boy’s 
awake. He wants to speak to him.” 
“The storm’s all over, isn’t it?” 
Nelson asked. 
“Is it, then?” said the cook. “You 
wouldn’t think so if you was up above. 


we left.” 
“Left? Oh, you mean that’ you’ve 
submerged ?” 
“You bet you! 
We've been down 
nearly four hours 
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“It’s like this,’ elaborated Clancy. 





now. I’ve seen a few rough nights in my short but eventful 
life, kid, but last night had ’em all beat! We was shufflin’ 
around in here like dice in a box. How you ever lived in the 
water is what gets me!” 

“How far down are we? Are we sitting on the bottom?” 

“Sitting. on the bot—say, where do you think you are? 
New York harbor? There ain’t no bottom here, or if there is 
it would take a day to find it! We’re a hundred and twelve 
feet under, or were an hour ago, and we’re doing about four 
knots. 

“Golly !” exclaimed Nelson in awed tones. “A hundred and 
twelve feet below the surface! Ins’t that a lot?” 

“It ain’t too much in this rumpus, kid, believe me! Have 
some coffee? I’d give you some hash, but they said you wasn’t 
to eat till the luff seen you. Here he comes now.” 


HE lieutenant was a man of about thirty-two or three 
years of age, short, squarely-built, bearded, round of face 
and dressed in a stained uniform whose gold braid was dulled 
and discolored. He had a gruff voice and an all-enveloping 
smile. 
“Hello, Neptune!” he greeted. “All ready to go back where 
you belong, are you?” 
Nelson saluted weakly, and smiled. “Not quite yet, sir.” 
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into Nelson’s hand and added sugar, “Kid,” 


It was blowin’ about seventy when 


“Well, how are you feeling? And where in the name of com- 
mon sense did you come from?” 

“I’m sort of tired, sir, that’s all. I went overboard from the 
Gyandotte. Something broke loose on deck and struck me and 
first thing I knew I was in the water.” 

“What kept you from drowning?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I had a life-belt on, of course. After 
I'd been floating around awhile my hand struck against this 
boat and found a sort of hole——” 

“Scupper, probably. How long were you hanging on before 
we got you?” : 

Nelson frowned and shook his head. “I don’t know. It 
seemed a long time, but I don’t think it could have been more 
than a quafter of an hour.” 

“Great Scott! Who was it heard the knocking? You, 
Clancy, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. Brainard heard it, too. I thought we were scrap- 
ing a mine. I wouldn’t have heard it only I was in my bunk, 
and it’s a top one, and the knocks were right alongside my 
head.” 

“Yes, and he fell out in a hurry, sir!” chuckled the man 
called Terry. “He did it in the quickest time I ever saw!” 

“So would you have if you’d heard it,” growled 
Clancy. “I thought sure we were making friends 
with a floating mine and I didnt want to be so close 
to it.” 

“Don’t blame you!” laughed the lieutenant. 
“Lucky for this man you heard it, though. What’s 
your name?” 

“Troy, sir; seaman, second class, Re- 
serve.” 

“Reserve, eh? Well, there’s hope for 
the Reserves if they’re all like you, 
Troy. You have luck, my boy, and 
that’s better than being born rich. Mix 
him up some gruel in an hour or so, 
cook, and make him take it. We'll put 
you aboard your ship the first chance 
A there is, Troy, but you'll have to make 
‘ie the best of us for awhile. And Cook, 

{ look after him well. See that he’s fed 

. and has dry clothing. When he gets 
up we'll give him something to do to 
earn his passage.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Nelson and 
the lieutenant nodded and smiled and 
strode back to the central station. 








| page long, save for the occupants of one or two bunks, 
only the cook and Nelson were left in the compartment. 
The cook had improvised a clothes line above the electric stove 
and Nelson’s things were already gently steaming. 

“How many are there aboard here?” asked Nelson. 

“Three officers and twenty-one men,” Cook replied, and Nel- 
son fell to pondering how they managed to dispose themselves 
in such limited quarters. 

There was only a slight motion perceptible now, a queer 
lunging and rolling combined that was quite new to anything 
he had before experienced. Save for the sound of voices and 
the musical efforts of the sleeping men and Cookie’s muttered 
apostrophes to the simmering gruel, the boat was oddly still. 
Once when someone far forward in the engine room dropped 
a wrench the clatter was startling. The atmosphere was close, 
but Nelson found no inconvenience in breathing. He was on 
the point of dozing off again when he heard from beside his 
bunk a startled exclamation: 

“For the love of Mike! See who’s here!” 

Opening his eyes he looked up into the astounded face of 
Martin Townsend. 


CHAPTER XII 


InN THE SuBMARINE Q-4 


ELSON couldn’t remember having ever been so glad: to 

see anyone as he was to see the lad who thrust a brown 

and not over-clean hand toward the bunk. Somehow, finding: 

Townsend again was like finding an old friend, even though 
(Continued on page 40) 
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EVER LOSE YOUR HEAD. Because a man 
may be worth $100,000 a year “from his nec!: 
up” (as proven by Michael J. Dowling, Presi- 
dent of a state bank in Minnesota who hasn’t much of 
himself but his head, left), our Government is making extensive 
plans to educate every disabled soldier in profitable work. The 
Red Cross is co-operating in this splendid program. The loss of 
eyes, or legs, or arms will not be allowed to make a soldier 
a dependent upon charity. Mr. Dowling, 35 years ago, was 
caught in a blizzard which cost him both legs, his left arm 
and the fingers of his right hand, and yet by force of will 
he {fitted himself for the high position he holds. There are 
many other remarkable cases of crippled men holding valuable 
positions in this country. No greater work can be carried on 
than this of “reconstructing” disabled soldiers and sailors. 
\ 
REAT HIKE COMING. A hard surface road across the 
Continent from New York to San Francisco, and another 
from Chicago into Florida, certainly open up visions of great 
hikes. The first, the Lincoln Highway, is rapidly nearing 
completion, and the second, called the Dixie Highway, has 
already cost $12,000,000. These roads cross rivers and moun- 
tain ranges, pierce forests and open up every kind of country. 


YEEING THINGS IN GERMANY. The famous Hunger 
Stone in the River Elbe, on which is chiseled in old Ger- 
man “When Ye See Me, Ye Will Weep,” is now visible 
for the first time since the war started. It used to be 
taken as forecast of famine to the 
nation! What can it mean now? 


OW TO MAKE MILLIONS. Easy 

enough: do just what J. Leonard 
Replogle did, in the way he did it. 
You will have to begin as a messenger 
boy in the steel industry at $5 a month 
when you are thirteen years old—no, 
first you must sell newspapers before 
school, until you get this job. Then you 
must study steel like all get-out while 
working your head off for $5 a month. 
Do all he did, and in your early thirties 
you should be general manager over 
20,000 men. Before 40 you will be sev- 
eral times a millionaire. And all the time 
you must remember to wear a winning 
smile and cultivate most rigid integrity. 


ACT IN NAMES. In anticipation of 

trans-Atlantic passenger and freight 
service after the war, at Hamburg, 
Germany, the Bismarck (!) of 56,000 
tons is being built, also the Tirpitz (!), 
and three other ships of 382,000 tons 
each, probably the Ludendorf, Hinden- 
burg and Moltke! Near Bremen nine 
ships have been built of which four will 
be the largest freighters in the world— 
maybe. 


TOW FOR THE FINISH. The On- 
ondaga Indian Nation (nation, mind 
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Photographs in the heading show the U. 8. 
Marines in action at Chateau-Thierry—Be- 
law a lonesome Anzac sentry. 
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you, by virtue of a treaty made with George Washing- 
ton) has declared war on Germany. This nation con- 
sists of 540 Indians domiciled in New York State. 








RITAIN’S IDLE NAVY. It is not quite correct to speak of 

the British Navy as at anchor waiting for the Germans to 
come out of the Kiel Canal. In the first place, the total ton- 
nage had increased from 4,000,000 tons in 1914 to 6,000,000 at 
the end of 1917; mine sweepers and patrol boats in number 
from 12 to 3,800; 13,000,000 men had been transported by 
sea, 2,000,000 horses and mules, 76,000,000 tons of ammunition 
and supplies, and 500,000 vehicles. Besides doing this the 
Navy has made it possible for British merchant ships to carry 
130,000,000 tons of food and other materials here and there, 
has patroled and still is patroling 140,000 square nautical miles 
of North Sea in all veathers, and had so blockaded Germany 
that in 1916 only 60 ou: of 3,000 ships escaped interception. 


HAT A BORE THIS WILL BE TO GERMANY! The 

newest project c* our Government is the installation in 
France of a machine tool plant at a cost of $30,000,000 for re- 
lining the heavy railroad guns used by our forces. This plant 
when completed will compare with the famous (or infamous) 
Krupp Works in size. To make the gun boring lathes for this 
plant, a giant planer is being constructed in this country 500 feet 
long, or 420 feet longer than any planer ever built before. In 
order that the two ends of this giant planer may be in perfect 
alignment, it was necessary to provide for the earth’s curva- 
ture in the design. Must have taken 
some figuring! 


TS AN ILL WIND, ETC. The 

deathly wind of war has tremendously 
increased the business of producing pic- 
tures. In the matter of film pictures 
alone, nearly one hundred million feet 
ready for the theatre was exported from 
this country in the fiscal year ending 
June 30th. By adding the raw film ex- 
ported for picture taking purposes 
abroad, the total reaches 30,000 miles, 
enough, if you could make it stick, to- 
gether to go around the world at the 
Equator. 

A wasteful wind has for years been 
piling up small particles of coal, called 
culm, on any chance vacant fields; the 
stuff being a nuisance to the coal com- 
panies; but it is said that the owners 
of these fields are now selling the 
culm for $2 and $3 a ton because, 
through the coal shortage, it was dis- 
covered that this refuse could be suc- 
cessfully used. But it remains for some 
smart Scout, when he has grown up, to 
turn into a huge profit the present waste 
of oil at the wells due to the inability 
to fully control the powerful flow. Re- 
cently, a 20,000-barrel well played tag 
with its owners until fifteen acres of 
ground were saturated to a depth of 
over three feet. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


In tHe Power or PLorrers 


LAKE turned his head to meet 

the searching, suspicious stare of 

a man on the bank a few feet 

away. He was of stocky build, 
with cold gray eyes under stiff, beetling 
brows. One hand hanging at his side held 
a serviceable looking automatic. 

“Coom ashore,” he repeated impatiently, 
as the boys hesitated. 

Alan brought the canoe against the 
shelving bank, his fingers unconsciously 
tightening on the piece of ash they gripped. 

“Get out—bote of you,” ordered the man 
peremptorily. 

Bewildered, the two boys’ obeyed. In 
silence they drew the bow of the canoe up 
on the bank and as they straightened up, 
instinctively moved closer together. 

“Well?” snapped the man. “Whad aboud 
id? Whad for you sneaging around here, 
eh?” 

A wave of angry resentment surged over 
Alan. For an instant he was tempted to 
make a sharp retort, but that impulse 
quickly ebbed away. Three other men had 
come swiftly along the bank, and one and 
all, their hard faces were threatening, 
with that same curious undercurrent of 
apprehension and alarm Blake had noticed 
in the man who had ordered them ashore. 

“Can’d you speeg?” goaded the latter 
suddenly, with a swift, upward motion of 
the automatic. 

\lan winced. “Yes—of course,” he 
stammered. “I—J— It’s so queer, and 
—and you fly at us so.” He tried to 
smile. “You see,” he explained, getting a 
better grip on himself, “we didn’t know 
there was anyone here. We just paddled 
out to—to explore the point.” 

“Huh! Where you coom from?’ 

“The boys’ camp on the other side of 
the island.” 

“A poys’ camp!” 


. 


The stranger’s eyes 
narrowed. “And you were jusd eggsblor- 
ing, eh? Haf you rules in that camb? 
Can you coom and go ven und vhere you 
lige? Half you not to be bag at any 
sbecial time?” 

Blake hesitated an instant as he real- 
ized where the cross examination was lead- 
ing. “We—we’re supposed to be back in 
camp by six,” he admitted slowly, “but-—” 

“At six, eh?” interrupted the other. 
“Eggsactly.” A cold gleam flashed into 
his eyes as he pulled out his watch. “Id 
is now past seven, yed you are still pad- 
dling aboud—eggsbloring, as you say. 
Whad do you look ad through the glass?” 
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IKE a flash there leaped into Blake’s 

mind the conviction that the anchored 
log and their innocent inspection of it was 
somehow at the bottom of this extraordi- 
nary cross-examination and the suspicion 
and alarm so plain on the faces all about 
them. For a moment he hesitated, striv- 





WHAT’S GONE BEFORE 


LAN BLAKE, coming unwillingly to a boys’ 
A summer camp, sees on the train a sinis- 
ter looking man with a livid scar across 
his cheek. Later, when with Hildebrand, 
Assistant Camp Director, and several other 
boys, he starts off in the Sea Coot for Ram 
Island, the-“‘man with the scar” appears again, 
looking stealthily from the window of an old 
warehouse. Next day, Alan—who is deter- 
mined to do just what pleases him here at the 
camp—attaches to himself Spero, Phelps 
and Hodges and explores a deserted beach, 
near which is a tumbledown hut and an aban- 
doned sloop tied up to a dock. Spero tells 
Alan the gruesome tale of its owner who was 
found drowned by his dock and how another 
man, attempting to take away the sloop, saw 
the ghost of the drowned man in the cabin. 
Then that night Alan, waking suddenly, sees 
the Haunted Sloop gliding by in the moon- 
light. 

The next day there is an aquatic meet and 
Alan is finally persuaded to enter by timid Ray 
Chesley, to whom he takes a curious and un- 
accountable fancy. He wins the final event— 
a quarter mile swimming race—over Neil 
MacNair. On the following morning he again 
visits the deserted beach. He tries in vain to 
enter the hut, which appears to be locked on 
the inside. Coming back through the woods he 
suddenly sees the “man with the scar” peering 
at him from the shadow of the trees. 


Next day the boys take a trip to the main- 
land and Alan Blake, with several others, goes 
to explore an old lumber camp upstream. Soon 
after, smoke drifting into camp gives evidence 
of an approaching forest fire and Mr. Stratton 
starts in a canoe after Alan and his comrades. 
Ray Chesley, conquering his fear of the water, 
through which Russell Gilcrist has made him 
ridiculous that day before Alan, goes with him 
and later in the forest, saves Russell from be- 
ing caught by the flames. 

Upon their return to the camp, Stratton 
suggests that the scouts offer their services to 
help fight the fire which now appears to be in 
direct line with the munitions plant. So they 
all go there, and working with the employees 
of the plant, succeed, after a hard fight, in 
making backfires that stop the blaze. 


Alan and MacNair have fought the fire side 
by side, and when they come back to Ram 
Island, Alan decides MacNair is the person to 
whom he will tell the tale of the mysterious 
happenings in connection with the sloop and 
the “man with the scar”. The two boys take 
a stroll to the wireless shack, and sitting with 
his hands straying about the apparatus, Alan 
tells his story. Then suddenly he gives an ex- 
clamation, slips the wireless receiver over his 
head, reaches for pencil and paper, and begins 
to scrawl fiercely. In a moment he has a mes- 
sage and an answer, an appointment between 
two men to meet at midnight, the first sender 
to “come in the sloop as usual”. The boys go 
out to watch for it, but are overcome by 
weariness, fall asleep and do not sée it go by. 


Next afternoon they go again to the de- 
serted beach. The haunted sloop has disap- 
peared, but exploring the hut, into which they 
force their way, they discover a secret room, 
containing relics of the Gaunt family tragedy 
and a complete wireless outfit recently in- 
stalled. Then on the way back, as their canoe 
rounds a bend, and they are examining with 
their glasses a log which appears to be 
anchored near the shore, a rough voice orders 
them to “coom ashore instantly!” 

















ing to think of some way to divert that 
suspicion, but nothing came. 

“There was a—a log,” he stammered at 
length. “We wondered where it came 
from. I suppose,” he added lamely, “it’s 
floated away by this time.” 

The questioner flashed a sudden glance 
at one of the other men—a big, black- 
browed fellow who stood somewhat in the 
background. Finally he stepped past Alan 
and MacNair and drew the other man a 
few paces down the beach, 

Though he did his best to overhear, only 
the low murmur of their voices came to 
Blake. The leader’s accent, coupled with 
the evident alarm caused by their appear- 
ance,- made him naturally connect them 
with the various attempts against the 
munition plant, and the mysterious man 
with the scar. But the latter was not 
present, and he could see no relation be- 
tween the activities of a gang of spies and 
that innocent looking anchered log which 
had undoubtedly so much to do.with the 
present disagreeable situation. 

Not daring to speak for fear of exciting 
further suspicions, Blake managed to send 
a sidewise, questioning glance at Mac- 
Nair. Neil’s face was serious, but com- 
posed. Meeting Alan’s look, he raised his 
eyebrows and shrugged slightly. A mo- 
ment later came the crunch of footsteps on 
the sand and the square-chinned leader 
stood before them. 

“This way,” he said curtly. 

He took Blake by an elbow and another 
man appeared suddenly on the other side. 
The other two fell in behind with Neil. 
It was all done so suddenly that before 
Blake realized their purpose, he found 
himself turned swiftly about and led along 
the beach. 

“Look here!” he protested in a voice 
which was not altogether steady. “You've 
no right to do this. We—we haven’t—” 

He stopped. Something in the attitude 
of his captors made him realize the futil- 
ity of protest. They paid not the slightest 
attention to his outburst save by tighten- 
ing their grip on his arms and slightly 
increasing their speed. 


ESIDE the beach tender the silent pro- 
cession paused. The boat was loaded 
with sealed tins of about five gallon ca- 
pacity and a number of square packages 
wrapped in oil skin. On the deck of the 
launch, which was anchored within a few 


_ yards of shore, Alan got a glimpse of other 
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tins and packages ranged in neat rows, 
and for a moment thrilled with interest. 
Then as they moved forward again the 
sight of a coil of rope dangling from the 
stolid fellow’s hand sent a thrill of horror 
through him which banished every other 
thought. 

He tried to stop. But the grip on his 
arms tightened and he was yanked on 
without losing even a stride. A moment 
later they turned aside into a grove of 
trees and halted. 

“Tie him here,” said the leader curtly, 
“hands behindt back, rope aroundt the 
dree. The feed, also.” He turned to the 
men who held MacNair. “That dree,” he 
ordered, pointing to another oak ten or 


twelve feet away. “Mage a good yob, 
both.” 

“You can’t do this,” said Alan sud- 
denly. His face was pale and his breath 


came unevenly, but he met the man’s cold 
stare unflinchingly. ‘“We’ve done noth- 
ing—” 

“Cut it!’ growled the black-browed fel- 
low with a threatening motion of his fist. 
“We ain’t interested in your views. Bet- 
ter keep your face closed.” 

Not once did the leader’s grip relax. The 
other man tied Alan’s feet together, drew 
the rope tightly around his crossed wrists 
and made it fast to the trunk of the tree 
behind, and only when the boy had been 
reduced to a state of helplessness did the 
first man step back to his subordinate’s 


A side. 
“They are safe— 
for now,” he said 
briefly. “Id will 

















soon be darg.” 


LAKE shivered. 
What did they 
mean to do—after 
dark? As he 
watched the four 
men push _ through 
the bushes toward 
the beach a rush of 
incredulity, almost 
of disbelief in the 
reality of the whole 
experience, came 
over him. It was 
wild, absurd, like a 
dream or a page of 
sensational fic- 
tion. They were 
on placid Ram 
Island. The 
summer camp 
lay within 
three miles 

of them; a 


great city 
was less 
than that 
number of hours 
away. 








The pain of the rope sawing into his 
wrists made him squirm uneasily. Then 
twisting around a little, he met Neil’s eyes 
peering at him over the top of a ragged 
clump of low bushes. 

“Did you hear what he said, Blakie?” 
Mac whispered. 

Blake nodded. 

“I've been wondering if they’re not pals 
of your friend with the scar. Maybe they 
saw us fussing around the hut, and—” 

“But they didn’t say anything about 
that,” cut in Blake quickly. “It was the 
log business that got them going. What 
can that have to do with spies, or the 
shack, or anything?” 

“You've got me,’ sighed MacNair. 
“Well, we’re in a beastly mess and no 
mistake. I wonder if there’s a chance of 
wriggling loose. If one of us could only 
get a hand free—” 

“I’ve been trying ever since they left,” 
grunted Blake. 

“Same here, my wrists are raw already.” 

There was a pause, during which both 
boys worked painfully. Alan had realized 
of a sudden that there was very little 
time to spare. Already the shadows were 
creeping up noticeably. He gave a des- 
perate tug at the rope and it brought a 
stifled grunt of pain to his lips. But when 
he gently tested the rope again, a throb 
of joy went through his veins. 

It was certainly looser. Squeezing his 
fingers together, he dragged and twisted, 
forcing the rope by almost imperceptible 
degrees up along the fleshy part of his 
hand. At length it lay across the lower 
thumb joint, and the worst was over. 

His heart leaping, he turned to whisper 
a word of encouragement to Mac. But 
that word was never spoken. With a chok- 
ing gasp, he dropped back limply against 
the tree and lay motionless, staring at the 
bushes across the glade. 

Directly behind MacNair and not six 
feet from him, they had parted cautiously 
and a face looked forth. A heavy, square- 
jawed face it was, with black brows frown- 
ing over deep-set, piercing eyes. Across 
one cheek, standing out distinctly against 
the tan, there ran a livid, sinister, familiar 
scar. 





CHAPTER XIX 


Tue Secret Service Man 


greeny se five minutes and they would 
have been free and away, and now— 
this. Surely Fate might have been a little 
kinder. 

Alan’s eyes, riveted on the scarred face, 
saw without surprise the puzzled wonder 
that flashed into it. Knowing nothing of 
their capture it was perfectly natural that 
he should be surprised. But then, meeting 
the lad’s gaze squarely, the man in the 
bushes raised one finger and laid it on his 
lips in an unmistakabie gesture. 

Alan’s eyes widened and his jaw sagged 
a little. But when the gesture was re- 
peated, he nodded dazedly. Immediately 
the man slipped from the bushes and there 
was a low murmur as he spoke cautiously 
to MacNair, who replied inaudibly. Blake’s 
bewilderment reached a climax when the 
unknown fumbled for a moment at Neil’s 
bonds and then unmistakably cut them 
with a knife and set him free, 


- while the 





What on earth did it mean? Was it 
possible that the scarred man could be on 
their side? So deeply rooted was Alan’ 
conviction of the other’s character that noi 
until the severed ropes slid away from 
his own wrists and ankles, and the stranger 
actually helped him to his feet, did he 
begin to believe he had been wrong. 

“You two get back in the trees a ways,” 
said the man in a low, quick tone. “There 
may be some gun play.” 

Alan stared at him through the gather- 
ing gloom. “Can’t—can’t we help any?” 
he whispered, without any real idea as to 
what was being put through. 

“Thanks, but I've got enough, I guess. 
Just slip back there, but stay within hear- 
ing. I want to have a word with you 
later. ‘This, way, fellows.” 

As Blake crossed the glade a number of 
shadowy figures emerged from the bushes. 
There must have been six or seven in all, 
and even in the dusk there was a reassur- 
ing air of strength and competency in 
their bearing. Save for a curious glance 
or two, they paid no heed to the boy, but 
moved noiselessly on, seeming to melt into 
the shadows. Blake reached MacNair’s 
and paused an instant, looking back. 

“What the dickens is it all about?’ de- 
manded MacNair. “I thought that fellow 
with the scar was with the other gang.” 

“So did I,’ admitted Blake. “We’ve 
made a mess of it somehow, and must 
have been barking up the wrong tree right 
along. But I guess that doesn’t matter 
now.” 

“You don’t think we’d better beat it 
going’s good?” asked Neil 
doubtfully. 

Blake shrugged his 
shoulders. His spirits 
had risen amazingly 
and his eyes were 
bright with excite- 
ment. “Ill take a 
chance on staying,” he 
said decidedly. “Did 
you notice that chap’s ie gg 


voice? You feel as if 

you could trust him. ts 

He said he wanted to he 

speak to us after- + fee 
‘« i 


ward and 
that’s the 
only way 

I see 
we'll ever 
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find out anything. Be- 
sides, I want to see what 
they’re going to do to 
that bunch. If there’s 
one thing that would 
tickle me to death, it’s—” 


E broke off with a 
H quick-drawn breath 
and clutched MacNair’s 
arm. From the direction 
of the beach came the 
sudden clamor of voices. 
A pistol shot rang out 
followed instantly by an- 
other. There was a sharp 
cry, and then more shout- 
ing and the thud of feet 
pounding the sand. 

With one accord the 
boys dashed across the 
glade and tore through 
the bushes to the edge of, 
the beach. Close by the 
boat a number of men 
were bunched in a whirl- 
ing mass. A little to one 
side sprawled a motion- 
less figure with another 
bending over it, while 
farther on a man was 
running with two 
others in hot pursuit. 
Even as the boys stared, 
he was caught. There 
was a struggle and he 
went down, tripped by a 
dexterous leg thrust. A 
tall, burly figure stepped 
out of the larger group. 

“Got him, Jim?” called 
the man with the scar. 
“Bring him this way.” 

Jerking their prisoner 
along, the two returned, 
and presently the gleam 














had a reputation which 
kept people away.” He 
paused, his eyes twink- 
ling. “I worked that 
reputation to the limit,” 
he added, “especially 
after that camp of yours 
landed on the island.” 

“But wasn’t it true 
about Gaunt and_ the 
sloop and — everything?” 
exclaimed Blake. 

“Oh, the foundation 
was all right. He did live 
in the shack and seems to 
have been drowned in 
that inlet. But I dressed 
up the tale with some 
good thrills and got one 
of my men disguised as a 
fisherman to tell it to a 
bunch of boys who were 
around there one day. It 
worked all right, didn’t 
it?” 

He chuckled. Blake 
flushed and bit his lip at 
the remembrance of how 
he had been impressed on 
that first visit to the 
sloop, and later. 

“It certainly did,” he 
agreed with a sheepish 
grin. 

“Something had to be 


done to keep the crowd 
” 


away,” resumed Brandon 
hurriedly. “You boys 
might have given the 


show away without mean- 
ing to, especially if you 
ran across the wireless, 
or found out that I made 
the trips to the mainland 
in the old sloop. About 
a week ago I got wind of 
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from two lanterns il- 
lumined the scene. Three 
men were now busy with the beached tend- 
er. Another stood over two helpless, 
bound figures. They saw that the man 
lying apart from the rest, whose leg was 
in process of bandaging, was the leader 
of the gang, to whom they owed their 
capture. 

“He’s got what’s coming to him,” mur- 
mured Blake with extreme satisfaction. 


HEN the scarred man discovered them 
and, after a momentary hesitation, he 
walked swiftly toward them. 

“Look here,” he said abruptly, “you fel- 
lows have seen something you had no busi- 
ness to see. Can you keep still?” 

Alan stared. “You—you mean—” 

“I mean that I don’t want a word of 
this to leak out—to anybody. You under- 
stand? I’d give a lot if you hadn’t butted 
into it, but that can’t be helped now. 
How did you get mixed up with that 
crowd, anyhow?” 

Alan told him briefly and when he had 
finished the man nodded. “I thought it 
was something like that,” he said. “Well, 
how about it? Will you give me your 
word to keep quiet about what you've seen 
here? You owe us that much for turning 
you loose.” 
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“Can’d you speeg?” he goaded, with a motion of the automatic. 


“Of course,” agreed Blake promptly. 
“Won’t we, Mac? And we’re a thousand 
times obliged to you.” He hesitated an 
instant. “But won’t you just tell us a 
little of what it’s all about?” he went on 
earnestly. “You see, we got it all twisted. 
Why, I was sure you were—were—” 

“On the other side, eh?” finished the man 
with a grim smile. “Yes, I judged you 
did. You gave me quite a bit of trouble, 
too, sleuthing around after me.” He 
paused, his eyes searching their faces ap- 
praisingly. “I guess I can trust you,” he 
said at length. “It'll be a mighty brief 
yarn, though; we’ve got a lot to do yet 
to-night. Step over this way.” 


HEY followed him toward the group 

around the boat and heard him give 
orders to take everything aboard the 
launch, including the four captives. Then 
he turned to them again. 

“I’m Brandon of the Secret Service at 
Washington,” he said abruptly. “I’ve been 
around here a month or more working to 
get the crowd that’s been making trouble 
at the munition plant. There was informa- 
tion of other deviltry afoot, too, and that’s 
why I took possession of the old shack 
there; it was mighty convenient, and it 


what they were up to, 
but it was only late last 
night that we struck the last clue and 
knew for sure that they were planning to 
plant a submarine base somewhere off this 


side of the island.” 

‘6 A submarine base!” exclaimed Blake. 
“But I thought those were hidden 

in cliffs or something and were—were sup- 

plied from the shore.” 

“Not always. This one is a big tank 
divided into compartments for gas, oil, 
and supplies. It sinks by gravity and 
there’s a motor inside to raise it, with con- 
tact wires brought to the surface and 
fastened to an anchored log.” 

“Gee whiz! The floating log, Mac!” 

“Exactly,” said Brandon, his glance 
shifting to the motor and his busy sub- 
ordinates. “That’s why they were so wor- 
ried when you trained your glasses on it. 
When it’s equipped and sunk the subma- 
rine is given its exact location by wireless, 
comes here at night, raises the big tank, 
gets her supplies and gas and sinks the 
tank again. They towed the tank around 
last night and were planning to fill it to- 
night and make everything shipshape. 
But we had our little plans, too, and 
slipped over from the me‘nland in a motor 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
He Inaveurates a New Era 


E arrived at Buffalo at three o’clock that afternoon and 


found the members of the Cabinet assembled at the 

Wilcox house. The’Secretary of War spoke briefly for 

them. The members of the Cabinet, he said, wished 
for reasons of state, that he take the oath at once. 

Then Judge Hazel administered the oath. 

“I do solemnly swear,” Roosevelt repeated, holdiag his hand 
high, “that I will faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

And to that he added with what one of the men present called 
his “terrible earnestness,” “And thus I swear.” 

That afternoon he held his first Cabinet meeting. 

“I wish each of you gentlemen,” he said, “to remain as a 
member of my Cabinet. I need your advice and counsel. I 
tender you the office in the same manner that I would tender 
it if I were entering upon the discharge of my duties as the 
result of an election by the people, with this distinction, how- 
ever, that I cannot accept a declination.” 

There were no declinations, though the Secretaries had their 
own notions concerning the possibility of a McKinley Cabinet 
becoming a Roosevelt Cabinet. 

And so the country again had a President. 

OOSEVELT’S main interest, at the beginning of his Presi- 

dency, was not in international affairs but in the intelli- 
gent adjustment of the relations of capital and labor. In his 
first message he recommended the creation of a Department of 
Commerce and Labor, including a Bureau of Corporations pos- 
sessing the specific function of inspecting and supervising the 
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huge interstate corporations. He did not demand the destruc- 
tion of great corporations, for he knew that corporations had 
come to stay just as labor unions had come to stay, the result 
of forces set in motion when machinery took the place of hand 
labor a century before. But he demanded that corporations be 
supervised and regulated. He insisted, moreover, that they be 
punished, not for their size, but only for their misdeeds. He 
promised both capital and labor even-handed justice,—a “square 
deal.” 

His first great action against the entrenched forces of capital 
was taken against the Northern Securities Company, a merger 
of five great railways in the Northwest. The merger had been 
formed in good faith on the basis of a decison made by the 
Supreme Court in a case involving the Sugar Trust. Roosevelt 
believed the decision unwarranted. He knew, moreover, that 
if it were allowed to stand as a precedent, the hands of the 
government would be forever tied in its dealings with the 
trusts. He ordered the Attorney-General to bring suit against 
the Northern Securities Company for dissolution. 

The “interests” protested that the case had already been 
decided by the Supreme Court and that the President was 
showing a lack of respect for the Court in allowing the case 
to be brought at all. They knew what vital matters were at 
stake. Roosevelt himself knew that on the decision of the 
Court depended the question whether or not the government 
had power to deal with the great corporations. 

The case went its leisurely way through the courts, while the 
President and the country waited. 


EANWHILE a new spirit invaded the official world of 
Washington. Men going to the capital with ideas in their 
heads no longer wandered from department to department 
hunting in vain for someone to take them seriously. They went 
straight to the White House, certain to find a welcome there. 
The President was a busy man, conferring with Senators and 
Congressmen, dictating messages and speeches and letters by 
the hundred, receiving deputations by the dozen, entertaining 
men from the four corners of the earth, a prince from Germany 
and a negro from Alabama, riding, boxing, playing tennis, un- 
veiling a monument here, opening an exposition there, reading 
novels, history, poetry, and scientific treatises on the side, romp- 
ing jubilantly with his children down the dignified corridors 
of the White House or up the crags of Rock Creek Park, fight- 
ing always at the drop of the hat for a good cause. 
Nevertheless he was accessible at all times to friends and 
opponents alike. Cabinet officers, ambassadors, admirals, gen- 
erals and travellers from afar dropped in at the White House, 
confident that the President would have time for a word and 
a handshake, and Otto Raphael, police sergeant in New York, 
and Seth Bullock, marshall in South Dakota, rang the bell, 
knowing that “the Colonel” would turn his back on princes to 
ask them about the wife and the babies. Representatives of 
capital came, and representatives of labor came. 





NDER the spell of his personality a new type of public 

servant began to appear here and there, a type vastly 
removed from the hard and callous politician to whoin Wash- 
ington was accustomed. They were men who wanted neither 
money nor personal honor, but only the opportunity to serve; 
men of vision who realized that fate had suddenly thrust upon 
the country a man not only of power but of constructive imagi- 
nation. 

Two such men called the day he arrived in Washington 
to lay before him their plans for the reclamation and irrigation 
of the arid lands of the Southwest and the consolidation of 
the forest work of the government in the Forestry Bureau. 
These men -were Frederick Hayes Newell and Gifford Pinchot. 

Roosevelt had since the ranch days been a warm believer in 
reclamation and immediately asked them to prepare material 
on the subject for use in his forthcoming message. On the day 
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the message was read a committee was organized in Congress 
to prepare a Reclamation Bill. A bill was drawn up. Roose- 
velt worked over it, revised it, fought for it against the forces 
of privilege who saw their interests threatened. Before he had 
been President nine months the bill was passed. One of the 
greatest movements of the time, under the spur of his enthu- 
siasm and determination, had developed in less than a year from 
a vague dream into a living and moving actuality. 


But Congress still refused to create the Department of Com-. 


merce and Labor; it rejected reciprocity with Cuba. 

The President was not the man lightly to accept defeat. He 
went over the head of Congress to the people. He travelled 
hither and thither, making clear his attitude on the great ques- 
tions of the day, especially “big business” and its regulation. 
Everywhere enormous crowds gathered to hear him. In April 
he was at Charleston, in June at Pittsburg, in August and 
early September in New England (escaping death by a miracle 
at Pittsfield in a crash with a trolley-car that smashed his car- 
riage, flung him on‘his face by the roadside and killed the 
Secret Service guard on the box); three days later he was in 
West Virginia, then in Ohio, in Tennessee, in Indiana; then 
home again at the White House because of an abscess in his 
leg due to the Pittsfield accident, going through the busy round 
of his activities on crutches, and, in a new message, reiterating 
his demands on Congress with the confidence that he had the 
people behind him. Less than a week later, with his bandaged 
leg on a chair, he was moving to end the greatest strike in 
history. 


ARLY in the Spring, the workers in the anthracite coal 

mines in Pennsylvania, under the leadership of John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
had struck for higher wages, and during the succeeding months 
practically "no coal whatever had been mined. The miners and 
the operators became deeply embittered, and between them the 
public stood helpless. Coal rose in September to twenty-five 
dollars a ton. Unless coal should be promptly available a 
frightful calamity threatened the country, as terrible, Roose- 
velt knew, as an invasion of a hostile army of overwhelming 
force. 

Toward the end of September he communicated with the 
operators and miners, asking them to agree to the appointment 
of a commission of arbitration and to promise to accept its 
findings, the miners to go to work as soon as the commission 
was appointed, at the old rate of wages. Z 

The miners agreed, but the operators flatly refused. 

Thereupon, on October Ist, the President invited the opera- 
tors and representatives of the miners to the White House for 
a conference. The conference broke up without result. The 
operators exultantly announced that they had “turned down” 
not only the miners but the President. 

But day in and day out Roosevelt worked for an agreement. 
At last, after two weeks, the operators, seeing dimly the writ- 
ing on the wall, yielded, agreeing to arbitrate. Roosevelt did 
not tell them until long after that if they had not voluntarily 
yielded he would have taken action which they would have long 
remembered. His plans for the emergency were complete. 
Major-General Schofield, supported by United States troops, 
would have taken over and operated the mines as a receiver, 
while Grover Cleveland and a special commission arbitrated the 
miners’ claims. The President had made up his mind that the 
American people were not to be without coal. 

Roosevelt brought the coal strike to an end the middle of 
October. A month later he was hunting bears (unsuccessfully) 
in Mississippi. A month later again, he came suddenly face to 
face with Germany, and the prospect of war. 


HE crisis arose over Venezuela, which had come so near 
to precipitating war between the United States and En- 
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gland in 1895. Venezuela was now under the dictatorship of a 
shrewd and unscrupulous adventurer named Castro, who, 
secure, as he believed, in the protection of the United States 
under the Monroe Doctrine, was cheerfully defying half of 
Europe. Venezuelan citizens owed large sums of money to 
Germany, England and Italy. Collection of these debts proved 
difficult. Castro intimated that Europe might come and get 
the money if it wanted it. 

Germany, always on the alert for an opportunity to gain a 
foothold in South America, now approached the governments 
of England and Italy with a view of effecting joint interven- 
tion to protect the interests of their citizens in Venezuela. Both 
nations agreed to co-operate, and all sent gunboats to blockade 
the Venezuelan coast. Castro protested vociferously to the 
United States. John Hay, Secretary of State, answered that 
the Monroe Doctrine did not mean that the United States 
would preserve any South American nation from the conse- 
quences of its own financial indiscretions. 

The so-called “pacific blockade” continued for a year. ‘Nu- 
merous neutral vessels were sunk. Hay lodged an emphatic 
protest and urged arbitration. The allied nations refused, and 
on December 8th, 1902, England and Germany broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Venezuela, intimating that the next move 
would be the bombardment of Venezuelan towns and the occu- 
pation of Venezuelan territory. 


A: this point President Roosevelt took charge of the nego- 

tiations. He saw that in the invasion of a weak debtor 

state by a naval or military expedition lay a threat against the 

Monroe Doctrine. He advised the nations to come to an under- 

standing. England and Italy expressed their willingness to do 
(Continued on page 51) 
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O you know Willis Sweatnam? Willis 

is the old minstrel man who took the 

part of the ancient colored man in 

the play called. “Excuse Me” and 
made a hit in the play called “The County 
Chairman.” He is the Joe Jefferson of the 
burnt cork actors. If you don’t know him 
your daddies do. 

Anyway, Willis Sweatnam is next door to our 
camp. He had fourteen dogs and loved them 
as only a mother loves her children. But some- 
how or other the natives around in Pike County 
did not seem to share with him that feeling 
of affection and consequently the dogs de- 
creased in numbers, gradually but efficiently 
and mysteriously, until but three now remain. 

The other day we got a hurry call for our 
doctor and when we went over to Brother 
Sweatnam’s place, there were tears in the old 
man’s eyes. The three dogs had come home 
after interviewing a porcupine, and when the 
Chief saw them their noses and faces were as 
full of quills as a cushion is of pins. They 
even had quills in their tongues. 

Our neighbors Warren Quick and Jack Weih- 
ler pulled the quills out by the aid of pincers 
and one might have heard those dogs howl all 
the way to Bayobie, Lackawaxen, Mast Hope 
or Rowlands. And there are three very meek 
dogs now over at Mr. Sweatnam’s, three nice 
quiet dogs, and for the time being the hunting 
field seems to have no attraction for them. 
When our boys go over in Mr. Sweatnam’s 
yard now to hunt green snakes in the grass 
the dogs do not even bark at the boys. 
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of curiosity has been expressed regarding the 
Buckskin men, and many questions asked as 
to what they do and what are the requirements 
in the Buckskin Lodge, we will answer these 
inquiries by giving the readers the law. 
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Buckskin Law 
1. A Buckskin man is first and above all a 
loyal and enthusiastic American. 
2. A Buckskin man obeys the Scout Law. 
A Buckskin man believes that usefulness 
is the highest quality of morality. 
4. A Buckskin man possesses all the chivalry 
of a cavalier; all the honesty and rugged 
virtues of a Puritan; all the kindliness of 
a Quaker; all the loyalty to his family of 
a Jew; all the devotion and reverence of a 
Roman Catholic; and all the bravery, hos- 
pitality and joyousness of a Buckskin Scout 
of the early border. 
Hence a Buckskin man’s honor is of more 
value to him than his property, even his 
life! 
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HE Buckskin man before he takes the oath 

must show that he has character and firm- 
ness, and to do this he cuts out some pet vice,— 
the use of tobacco, if he is a man; if a 
boy he generally cuts out candy. The thing 
that he cuts out of his sins or weaknesses is 
the one thing to which he is most addicted,—it 
may be coffee, tea or liquor, tobacco or candy. 
It is always something which tests his will 
power. Then he is ready to take the oath. 
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PEAKING of snakes, Dr. Allen S. Williams 
of the Camp Directors’ Association visited 
our camp the other day and his valise was 
filled with snakes of assorted sizes, including 
a bag containing a family of garter snakes. 
Professor Williams gave a bully lecture on 
snakes, and after it was over the boys were 
photographed with all sorts of  serpants 
twisting around their necks. And they didn’t mind a bit! 
You see we are a little short of snakes in Pike County this 
season so we had to send for a man to import some. But 
although we have seen nothing in the snake line bigger than 
the beautiful little green grass snake, we have seen other 
interesting creatures: Coming home from Hawley in the auto- 
mobile the other day we saw three beautiful deer which went 
bounding in front of the machine for a quarter of a mile, and 
yesterday a fine buck ran out in front of the machine of one 
of our visitors. 
Today the Buckskin men are going through their mysterious 
initiation on the other side of the lake, and since a great deal 
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¢RECAUSE I want to be a Buckskin man, I 
. of my own free will and accord, pledge, 
promise and agree to live according to the 
Buckskin Law, and should I fail so to live 
it will be because I am a weak character upon 
whom it is unsafe for one to place reliance.” 

The boys who take this oath wear a simple 
fringed buckskin badge with Daniel Boone’s 
powder horn stamped upon it. They also go through a public 
initiation, during which they partake of the tenderloin of a 
grizzly bear, and are supposed thereby to absorb into their 
system all the vigorous strength, vitality and courage of that 
monarch of the American wilderness. 

Next they take a sniff of some “big medicine” presented to 
the Chief for this purpose by his old friend the late Bow- 
arrow, Chief of the Martinias Indians. As the odor of the 
medicine enters their nostrils their souls are supposed to be 
filled with the love of the great outdoors, the trees, the lakes, 
the rivers, the mountains, and the plains, the earth and the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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OST naturalists, at least most 
of those who have come to 
the age of maturity, would 
vote for October as the most 
pleasing month of the year. 
It represents the fullness of 
things. The weather usually is 
healthful and_ invigorating. 
We do not suffer then from 
that tired feeling of the 
springtime, nor from that absence of 
energy subsequent to the coming of the 
warm weather after the invigorating cold. 

The walking is better in October than in 
Aprilor May. The ground is firmer. Is any- 
thing more delightful than the hazy days that 
occasionally come in October? Rest by the 
stone wall, on the rustic highway, and lis- 
ten to the sounds of the season. Even the 
falling leaf may be heard on these quiet, 
hazy, misty days, and the dropping of nuts 
as the squirrel scampers and loses them 
strikes the ear with a musical cadence. 

October is pre-eminently the nutting 
time, not only for the squirrel, but for the 
boy. In the country boy’s experience is 
anything else in the round of the twelve 
months more delightful, more deliriously 
alluring? No matter how early in the day 
the boy seeks the nuts, the squirrel gets 
there first. Isn’t it astonishing when a 
chipmunk runs in front of you, its cheeks 
bulging with pig-nuts or acorns, and with 
its queer little laughing chirrup of alarm 
the little fellow vanishes in the wall? He 
is furnishing his storehouse for the winter. 
Sometimes in pulling down a stone wall in 
his search for woodchucks, the country 
boy finds quantities of nuts stored in a 
cavity among the stones. 





HE gray squirrel has been the fore- 

most of tree planters, because it buries 
nuts or loses them here, 
there and everywhere, but I 
am still puzzled to know 
whether this burying is done 
at random and the search 
for them made at random, 
or whether all is done with a 
well-laid plan. My home, 
“Birchen Bower,’ at Arca- 
dia, Sound Beach, Connecti- 
cut, is in the midst of a 
grove of white birches, hick- 
ories and pignuts, in which 
live some half dozen squir- 
rels. It is not an unusual 
thing for me to look from 
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the bedroom window and see these bus) 
squirrels scampering off with a nut, but not- 
withstanding repeated and patient obser- 
vation I find their actions still a puzzle. 
For this reason their antics become all the 
more interesting. There is plenty of 
ground in the vicinity, plenty of leaf 
mould, yet when large numbers of nuts 
are supplied, many of the squirrels will 
rush to the doormat and bury nuts among 
the fur-like fibers. They fail to get the 
nuts out of sight, but they push with their 
noses and scrape with their paws as if 
life itself depended upon getting those 
nuts into the mat. I wish some scout 
would tell me why this is done. Is it in- 
stinct gone astray? I can discover no mo- 
tive in it, because the nuts are not hidden, 
nor are they in any manner protected. 


F it be proved that the gray squirrel 

acts unwisely in this doormat proceed- 
ing, it would not be difficult to prove that 
he is equally at fault or foolish when he 
buries nuts in a hanging basket on the 
veranda. All burying of nuts is done at 
random. There seems to be no method in 
the storage nor in the searching, and I am 
inclined to think that no squirrel retains 
its own property, but that all bury at ran- 
dom and search at random. Probably 
many nuts buried by the gray squirrels in 
the wild woods are never dug up. They 
sprout where they lie, and nature from 
them raises seedling trees. 

Every scout should know the shagbark 
of the hickory as distinctive from the 
closer, firmer bark of the pignut. Both of 
these nuts are, often referred to as wal- 
nuts, but there is a vast distinction. Shag- 
barks are the more edible. In these ram- 
bles afield, let us also not overlook the 
smaller nuts, notably the two kinds of 
hazels. There is the beech and the one 
that is not beech but wears a torn collar 
or fringe of ruffles at the top. You can 
easily distinguish them if you look closely. 





He buries his nute at random. 
















O you know Hyla pickeringii? 

Many a country boy has mistaken 
the shrill peeping of that little frog 
for the chirping of a bird in the Oc- 
tober woods. Country boy 
that I was, I never dis- 
covered that well-known 
call was not from a bird 
but a frog. I had to wait 
till an older naturalist told 
me in his book, and then I took pains to 
creep up to the shrilling creature. You 
may imagine my delight when I found the 
little fellow with his puffed up throat pip- 
ing away as merrily as in the spring. The 
call cannot be a mating cry. Undoubtedly 
it is a noise made for the reason that 
prompts a boy to pound on a fence or a 
tin pan. He does it for the joy of making 
a racket—nothing else. 


Woops Heavier THanN Water 


The question has arisen as to what woods 
will float and what will not, even if dry. 
The following is a list of the woods of the 
United States which are heavier than water 
at all times but there are a number of 
other species in which occasional speci- 
mens may weigh heavier than water when 
dry, such as the oaks and hickories, for 
example. There are a great many foreign 
species of woods that are much heavier 
than water. 

Canella alba (White Wood); Lignum 
vitae (Guajacum sanctum); (Porlieia 
augustifolia) ; Torch wood (Amyris Syl- 
vatica); Red iron wood (Reynosia lati- 
folia); Black iron wood (Condalia 
ferrea); Logwood (Condalis obovata) ; 
Iron wood (Olneya Tesota) ; (Vanquelinia 
torrei); Montana mahogany (Cercocar- 
pus ledifolius); Mangrove (Rhizophora 
mangle); Stopper (Eugenia 
longips); Seven-year apple 
(Genipa clusiae folia) ; Mas- 
tic (Sideroxlyon mastichodo- 
dendron) ; Wild Dilly (Mim- 
usops Sieberi); Black Man- 
grove (Avicennia nitida) ; 
Crab wood (Sebastiana lu- 
cida); White oak (Quercus 
oblongifolia); Live oak 
(Quercus virens). 

Tll be glad to know what 
you scouts have learned 
yourselves along this line. 

And it’s a bully chance to 
learn some Latin names! 
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LIBERTY 
BONDS 


Fourth 
Liberty 
Loan 
Campaign 
scout and scout official. 


the best effort of every 
He makes clear that the service ren- 


dered by scouts is greatly appreciated by the whole nation 


and that the whole nation is proud of them. 


Scouts, we must each do our part if we live up to the reputa- 


tion we have established. We can only do this by 
playing the game according to the rules, under the 
leadership of our scoutmasters and local council 
officials. 

The plans for the fourth campaign are somewhat 
different. Each local Liberty Loan Committee 
determines what will be the best form of service 
the scouts can render. The scout’s part is to take 
cheerfully the assignment made and do his best. 
This is just how the soldier boys are doing their 
best in France. 

With the same devotion shown in previous cam- 
paigns, there is no doubt but what the record of 
achievement for the fourth campaign will be much 
larger. The records show that in the three cam- 
paigns, the Boy Scouts have secured one out of 
every twenty-three subscriptions obtained from all 
sources combined. We must keep up this ratio. 
The fourth loan is to be for a large amount. This 
means hard work. Let’s pull together for the best 
possible results. 




















ants to Know 


Department conducted by JAMES EWésr, Chief Scout Executive 


President Wilson’s let- 
ter on the opposite page 
will be a challenge to 


ond class tests and taking our merit 


badge work 






A. 





, Serving as patrol leaders 


and assistant scoutmasters, will find themselves able to give 


special serv 
motions as 


ice wherever they may be. 
leaders or instructors. 


Many will secure pro- 
To each and every one of 


them we wish hearty Godspeed. 
Those who remain just under the draft age will during the 
coming weeks and months apply themselves with greater vigor 


and earnestness in better preparing themselves for 
the call when it comes later. 


Results of Reports from 9,294 troops show 
the Third that 675,700 subscriptions amount- 
Liberty ing to $80,856,800 were secured in 
Loan 


the Third Liberty Loan Campaign. 
There are still nearly 5,000 troops from which re- 
ports have not been received. 

Fully 35,439 scouts qualified for War Service 
Emblems. 23,531 will get medals for the first time. 
9,240 will secure bars. 2,668 will secure a second 
bar. This last number of scouts have qualified in 
all three campaigns. 

The picture herewith reproduced shows how the 
medal with two bars looks. We hope that everyone 


‘ of these 2,368 boys will qualify for a third bar! 


It is reported that this award by the Treasury 
Department of these medals and emblems passes 
all records in history for awards of any character 
except “Iron Crosses” by the German Kaiser! 

The award of the President’s flags and Liv- 
ingstone medals cannot be announced in this is- 















Let’s Be Fully 25,000 scouts and assistant sue of Boys’ Lirr, but will be announcd in an 
Ready for scoutmasters, 18 and 19 years of age, will be Feet . early issue of Scouting. 
the Call drafted under the new law. Every member of Flacs a As we go to press, the three highest boys are 
the Boy Scouts of America will be proud of o> ve wl as follows: 
this large delegation which will go from our membership for Medals T. S. Maffitt of Troop 51, St. Louis, 1,944 
more active subscriptions. 
service. yee sovutarrsnrreviceesenscotenrerenmeeeen erent Archie Boyd 
— . 7 ° ° ge ° of Troo 1 
We knew Each additional day in school adds $25 to his life’s earnings. TE 35 ing 
that each of Granite City, 
them will The U. S. Bureau of Education says a high school graduate earns 1,398 subscrip- 
ha ate i on the average $1,000 yearly, 40 years (18 to 58 years)........ $40,000 tions 
gilaaty do = A poorly educated workman earns on the average $500 yearly, 4 o 2% A 
whatever the Z SR SI ee a Se 6 bob a 8 kn oe ORR GEEKS O6 HERES 6K OKO OD Awe $22,000 = W. R. Webb 
“yee : = Increased earnings of the high school graduate, due to four years $ 30.00 H of Troop 1 
Government = (720 school days) of additional acheolitg ES.60-Co 6 db0 64 60 be.e0S.mb0e = m ‘ I 1“ i 
calls upon : $25.00 = Granite City, 
them to do, : i 1,066 subserip- 
even though E tions. 
it may involve () a @ $20.00 : Registration 
the supreme ~ = Records 
test. Judging A TRAINED WORKERS Are Very 
: BEB BE Bea ADVANTAGE I 
from informa- IN EARNING POWER. mportant 
tion which HEB [ T | BBE, = ies It is diffi- 
comes to us Mull VMN BEGINS , cult to under- 
from various SS Nor op # 10.00 stand why 
sources, those 1 dar some _ scouts 
of this 25,000 f per wk. $ are so careless 
. _ a 5.00 F : 
who have faith- ee rbout their 
fully applied Z $4. per wk. WW LIFE. registration 
themselves in records. Over 
passing our : Ar Uy YEARS. 18 YEARS. 25 YEARS. 2,000 scouts 
first and sec- are now expe- 
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riencing some difficulty in securing their Liberty Loan medals 
for work in thie last campaign because either they or their 
scoutmasters were careless or negligent about their registra- 
tion at the National Headquarters. 

In many cases scouts were registered in good standing but 
they failed to give sufficient information on the report blanks 
showing the troop from which they had been transferred. 

In a great many cases it has been discovered that the scouts 
were allowed to solicit as members of the Boy Scouts of 
America, although they had never been registered. This is 
unlawful and, of course, cannot be recognized. 

Let’s play the game fair and reduce to a minimum the 
delay and expense and annoyance which comes from failure 
to live absolutely up to 
the rules. The only safe 
rule is to make sure that 
the record of your regis- efforts of 
tration is in the office of Committees, 


Combined 


the National Council before — 
October 12th, 1918. In 4)” 
Clubs, 


case you were transferred Churches, 
from another troop, a clear Corporations, 
statement to this effect and numerous 
should be made on the re- other 

port blanks. The best evi- 
dence of your registration 
is your membership card. 


organizations. 


COMPLETE YOUR SCHOOLING. 


It Pays to On the opposite page is a diagram and a table 
Stay in prepared by the National Child Labor Com- 
School mittee. Study these figures. Every additional 


day spent in school now means $25 to your whole life’s earn- 
ings. Isn’t that worth thinking over? 

But Bill and Jim are making “big money” now, you say. 
They aren’t waiting to earn it some day way off in the future. 
True, but war conditions won’t last forever, and when things 
get normal again Bill and Jim are going to be handicapped by 
their lack of education, as surely as anything is sure in this 
world. Every day you spend in school is an invaluable in- 
vestment, a security as safe as Liberty Bonds themselves. 





One in every twenty-three. 


also to be more, to count more, to the community and the nation. 
When Hermann Hagedorn a while ago said to you boys—“*You 
are the hope of the world,” he was stating a tremendously sig- 
nificant fact. You boys of today are the hope of the world. 
You American boys are the hope of America. When this war 
is over, America will need, as perhaps she never needed before, 
a citizenship of personality plus men, educated men, trained 
and fit to meet the stupendous responsibilities of the new 
hour. You scouts who love your country will not want to fail 
her then. Fit yourselves to be prepared now. 


If America Of course, there is another side of it. If 
Needs You America, in this all important present business 
of war-winning, should 
really need you in her mu- 
nition plants and. ship- 
yards, you wouldn’t hesi- 
: tate to follow her call, any 
Resulting from nore than your brothers 
aporte wd have hesitated to go into 
the Boy Scouts = 
of A merica. the battle lines in France. 
There isn’t any doubt about 
your patriotism. The way 
you have sold _ Liberty, 
Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps, the way you have 
stuck to your war gardens 
and scoured the forests for 


Subscriptions 


Black Walnut trees, proves your will to serve. 

But until you are so called, you scouts of early teen age, it 
looks to us as if your job were to stay in school. In the long 
run, the chances are, you will best serve the nation by doing this 
very thing, the duty closest to hand. But do it with the corners 
of your mouth turned up. Do it with the determination to 
make every day and hour and minute count. Do it intelligently, 
earnestly, remembering that these school days of yours are going 
to set their seal upon all the years ahead. There is an old say- 
ing, “Morning hour has gold in the mouth.” This is your morn- 
ing hour. Make the most of it, scouts, for your own sakes, and 
for the sake of the country you are pledged to serve. 





It isn’t only that you will 
earn a large salary eventually 
if you stick to the education 
business now. The question 
involves more than dollars and 
cents. It concerns the nature 
and quality of the life work 
youaregoingtodo. All records 
show that the uneducated or 
half educated man is all too 
likely to remain in the ranks. 
It is all but impossible for him 
to attain to any post of re- 
sponsibility. If he rises at all, 
as the diagram shows, it is by 
slow and painful degrees. He 
has to pay for what he doesn’t 
know. The cost is too great. 
It isn’t thrifty to quit school 
early. It is extravagant. Every 
“mentally awake” scout will 
see that. Every scout wants 
to get ahead, to “make good.” 
He wouldn’t be a real scout 
if he didn’t. Take my word 
for it. You will get ahead 
faster and make good in a 
truer sense if you have your 
full four years’ High School 
training now, and another 
four years of college training 
on top of that if you can get 
it. You can’t have too much 
education. 

There is more than dollars 
and cents to this business, as 
we have said. To learn more 
is to earn more. True. It is 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear I. Livingstone: 


Liberty Loan Comnittees. 


to help win the war. 


Ur. Colin He Livingstone, 


Vashington, D. C. 





23 August, 1918. 


The active service of every scout and official enrolled 
as &@ member of the Boy Scouts of America is depended upon to 
help mks the Fourth Liberty Loan a success. The fact that 
scouts secured 1,322,649 subscriptions, representing $202,169,000 
ih the previous campaigns is a convincing testimonial to the 
value of organized boyhood for the kind of patriotic service 
that is worth while. I am informed the Boy Scouts reniered 
other valuable service throughout the country to the local 


I beg every member of the Boy Scouts of America to realize 
that the service rendered by the boys ‘has been greatly appre- 
ciated by the whole mation and that not only the officials of 
the Treasury and of the various Liberty Loan Committees are 
looking to them for effective work in the Fourth ¢ampaign, but 
that the whole country, which is already proud of them, expects 
ite There is no better way in which they can show their desire Every year also. many 


Will you not be kind enough to arrange at the earliest 
possible time, in accordance with the plans of the Treasury 
Department, to have the Bcy Scouts of America work out through 
their local leaders in cooperation with.the local Liberty Loan 
Committees the necessary details for effective service? 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


President, Boy Scouts of america, 


After But being 
School back in school 
War Jobs doesn’t mean 


a cooling off of enthusiasm 
about war jobs. These next 
few months are tremendously 
important ones in this great 
business of war winning. 

There are after school hours 
and Saturdays and other holi- 
days ahead. What are you go- 
ing to do with them? Talk it 
over with your scoutmaster. 
There will be plenty of genu- 
inely patriotic jobs turning up 
all the time. 

Gardening time is about 
over, but fruit time isn’t. 
Every year quantities of fruit 
go'to waste because labor is 
scarce. What about the ap- 
ples and peaches and grapes 
in your neighborhood? 


bushels of nuts rot on the 
ground because it is nobody’s 
business te gather them. Re- 
member that nutshells provide 
the carbon that is needed for 
gas masks. Seven pounds of 
walnuts will make one gas 
mask. One gas mask may save 
a soldier’s life. Any scout go- 
ing to grudge giving up a 
Saturday or two to this kind 
of Life Saving? Not if we 
know scouts. They'll be there 
every single time. 


JtodeZh 
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GUESS all you boys know me well 

enough to know that when I say “fun” 

I mean the kind of fun that you and I 

know is real fun. Not the namby- 
pamby play that some grown folks think is 
fun for a boy, but play that’s real, play 
that’s got a punch to it—play in which you 
build things, make things, and do things, 
just like genuine man-stuff. 

That’s the kind of play I’m always figur- 
ing out for you. That’s the kind of play 
you get with Gilbert Toys. Here on these 
two pages are a lot of the Gilbert favorites, 
but Great Scott, boys, these aren’t the half 
of them—no, not a tenth of them! What 
you want to do is to get my catalog, for I’m 
giving you the truth of it when I say the 
Gilbert Catalog is pretty near the boy’s en- 
cyclopedia of worth-while toys. 


You Do Big Things 
With Gilbert Toys 


That’s the big idea back of all Gilbert Toys—that’s 
what makes them different from all others. 

You must get that catalog and pick the Christmas 
present you want from it. For what real boy wants 
the flimsy kind of toy a grown-up might think would 
do? You and I know that real boys want real things, 
so while other toy makers may make the trashy kind 
that look all right to your mother, I spend my whole 
life and keep my big factory busy making toys that 
are exactly true to life. 

And let me tell you, that factory of mine where 
Gilbert Toys are made is so complete and so exact 
and so well equipped that I could make real machin- 
ery in it, or turn out real steel construction work on 
the same machines that make your toys, if I didn’t 
think it more important to stick by you boys. 

For I’m one of you—just a big boy myself, I guess— 
and I CAN show you how to have a bully time with 
Gilbert Toys. I’ve done it for thousands of others— 
why, there are boys over there back of the trenches 
doing wonderful engineering feats who not so many 
years ago were Gilbert Toy Engineers. 

Let me tell you more about real Toy Engineering. 
and the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys—read 
about it over on the last column—then I guess you'll 
want to get the Gilbert Toy Catalog and get it quick— 
and ali you will have to do is send me the coupon. 


Yours for REAL fun, 


as a age 


Pres. A. C. Gilbert Company. 








GILBERT Electrical Toys 


With Gilbert Electrical Toys you can experiment and play with and 
learn all the secrets of the mysterious force that has been the life 
interest of Edison, Marconi and other great men—and who knows? 

Maybe your play will make an- 
other Edison of you, yourself! 
You_see here a cut of the Gil- 
bert Electrical Set. This is the 
set that will take you into all the 
mysteries of electricity—it is a 
regular little electrical laboratory, 
and the wonderfully interesting 
manual that goes with it shows 
you how to do amazing things— 
make your own motor, do elec- 
troplating, install electric bells, 
wire up telephones, and perform dozens of interesting things. Prices 
from $1.00 to $10.00. In Canada, $1.50 to $15.00 


Then there is the famous Gilbert Motor. The 
design, winding, speed-control and other mech- 
anism is just about as perfect and true to life 
as a little motor can be. When properly con- 
nected up with the multi-geared box this motor 
will generate power enough to lift two hundred 
pounds weight. Prices from $1.00 to $7.50. In 
Canada, from $1.50 to $11.25. 

Below is a cut of the Gilbert Phono-Set, con- 
sisting of two complete stations, wire battery, 
etc., that you can set up and actually talk over 
from room to room—from cellar to garret— 

just like over a big phone. This makes great sport. Price $5.00. In 
Canada, $7.50. 





I wish I could illustrate all 
the other electrical toys I have 
for you, but there isn’t room. 
The Gilbert Wireless Outfit has 
complete apparatus for sending 

receiving, and a manual 
that teaclies you all about wire- 
less and how to operate. 4 

n_ Canada, 7.50. 
Gilbert Tele- Set is a complete 
telegraph outfit with two min- 
iature telegraph offices, tele- 
gram blanks, wire, and two instruments. The manual makes the whole 
art of ed clear. Price $2.00. In Canada, 00. 


G ILBERT 
‘Chemistry Sets 


Thi real wonder set. 
Just read the partial list of the 
things you can do with it—they 
sound marvellous, don’t they? 
Yet the chemistry manual and 
laboratory apparatus in this set 
makes them all simple, and 
dozens ane too! Prices from 
In Canada, 





2. 
How to make Disappearing Ink. from $3. "00 to $7. 50. 
How to make fire without a match How to make soap. 
How to pour milk from a hottie full of water. 











The Toy Likgtru 


More boys have played wiggrector 
in the world. I couldn't bao tell 
with it. There is hardly aging th 
work that a boy can’t do aipiatu 
build battleships, steel fortiffions, 
buildings, cranes—you can jjso m 
you can keep doing somethiggiffere 

But the big point about iqpr is 
with it is TRUE TO LIFE-Sjust | 
can imagine what a fizzle itito a 
models with a construction t@fhat « 
as not like the genuine. ih 
so many makers of construtigitoys 
can’t get through their ry ell, 
you just bet that you'll never beljap- 
pointed that way with Erector, ffetor 
is mechanically correct. I hagpade 
Erector so close to the steel 
construction that honest ess, 
boys, Mr. Schwab himself a} use 
it in the U. S. Ship Building (pra- 
tion if the girders, angles md@on, 
were simply big enough! 

You get a feeling of doing GEXIND 
things when you build with Bptor. 

at’s the way I believe in makiggoys. 

Here is a_ picture of i 
Erector No. 4—the World's Chffpion 
in toys. You can duplicate ayn m 
with this set. It contains every qmtial : 
ing part—big girders, large a smal 
grooved and hubbed for every ing 
shafting, corner-plates, angleitosg pinic 
leys, gear-wheels, nuts, and bolsyind th 
Erector Motor. This motor i ofjted ' 
versing Switch Base and wil 
toy. machinery 
$750" price of the antes ib 

50. Then there are other 
in price from $1.00 to $25.0; i}Canac 
to $37.50. 
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Dy tructural Steel 


> played wifrector than with any other toy 
couldn’t baito tell you all that you can do 
s hardly afing that men can do with steel 
can’t do iifniature with Erector—you can 
Steel foriffions, canal-locks, sky-scrapers 
—you canfiso many different things that 
ng somethighifferent every day for a year! 
nt about igpr is that everything you build 
TO LIFE-#just like the real article! You 
t a fizzle itiito a red-blooded boy to build 
nstruction that can be spotted right away 
nuine. i = * 


ieve in makigpoys. 


re of the jo 

World's Chifpion 

juplicate myjing mechanical 
tains evety ential engineer- 
rs, large asmall wheels 
for every ng purpose, 
es, angieit§ pinions, pul- 
ts, and bolis#ind the famous 
; motor & of ted with Re- 
» and will any sort of 


vumber 4% ; in Canada 
re other Sets running 
t ; WfCanada, $1.50 
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Machine Gun 


Nothing ‘‘Faky’’ about this 
un, boys—it’s real stuff! De- 
tachable magazine clip, firing 
harmless wooden bullets, auto- 
matic traversed elevation per- 
mitting air-craft defense or 
hill-storming, and full circle 
swivel for raking oncoming 
enemy. It fires four cracking 
shots per second. The manual 
shows how to organize a ma- 
chine gun squad in true mili- 
tary style, how to assign the 
—_ a to aE e how to 
charge, how to defend a position or retreat in good order. Loads of 
fun. Price, $3.25. In Canada, $4.90. , 


GILBERT 


Miniature Machinery 


Here are machines you can do real 
work with—scroll saws, _jig-saws, 
lathes—drill presses, etc. They can 
be bought separately, or with motor 
attached, or in whole machine shops, 
motor operated. Prices, $1.00 to $25.00. In Canada, $1.50 to $37.50. 


Puzzle Parties 


Such larks as you can have with 
these unique and baffling puzzles—the 
heart and cord that must be separated, 
the twin links that won’t come apart 
till you know the trick of it, the 
Hindu end-of-the-world puzzle, and pany, others—will keep a whole 
company guessing, The puzzle manual which comes with the set also 
shows how to work many puzzles with ordinary objects such as matches, 
with figures, and so on. Prices 25c to $1.00. In Canada, 40c to $1.50. 


GILBERT 
Mysto Magic 


You can not only do tricks with this 
outfit that will set your schoolmates 
wild, but you can give real exhibi- 
tions and be a boy magician. The 
disappearing billiard ball, trick card 
sets, the mystic heads, the vanishing 
handkerchief, are only a few of the marvellous conjuring feats you can 
perform with this set. Complete equipment and full detailed instruc- 
tions with each set. Prices, $1.00 to $10.00. In Canada, $1.50 to $15. 

















Sold at all Toy Stores" 
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Two Master Engineers 


HESE boys are just two of ever so 

many all over the country who have 

won special honors and degrees in 
our big boys’ league—“The Gilbert Engi- 
neering Institute for Boys.” 


The Institute is just like one of the big engineering 
societies such as the men have who perform feats like 
building the Panama Canal locks, or a Woolworth 
Tower, only it’s all for boys, and instead of building 
the actual buildings or actual canal locks or running 
big telegraph lines and railways across the mountains, 
its members build toy structures with Erector, or do 
electrical engineering with Gilbert Electrical Toys, and 
so on, And, whenever any boy does a particularly 
novel or original stunt with his toys, why, just as the 
engineering societies do, the Gilbert Institute honors 
him or confers a degree on him, and often awards 
medals of honor. 


Hundreds of boys all over the United States and 
Canada are members and we do have great fun at it! 


You see, I’m not satisfied just to make toys. I 
scheme and plan to give you the MOST possible fun 
out of them. The Gilbert Engineering Institute is just 
a sample of how I go at it. With nearly every Gilbert 
Toy I furnish a manual showing you how to do great 
things with it. For instance, with the Gilbert Machine 
Gun I don’t stop with just making a good gun—the 
manual shows you how to organize a machine-gun 
squad in real army style, so you can get a bunch of 
boys together and have wonderfully exciting manoeu- 
vers and battles. With the Gilbert Chemistry Outfit, 
the manual shows you how to make fascinating experi- 
ments and perform actual marvels, and with the Gil- 


“bert Magic Sets the manual tells you just how to 


conduct real exhibitions. 


So it goes with every Gilbert Toy—fun, fun, fun, 
but fun that amounts to something and never wears 
out with you. 


Just look over the Gilbert Toys shown here and then 
think that there are dozens more of them shown in 
the catalog. And it’s free! All you need to do is 
sign the coupon, tear it out and mail it to me, and I 
will send you the big illustrated catalog, showing how 
to join the Engineer’s Institute and win honors and 
awards at toy engineering. 

You'll find a world of fascinating fun awaiting you, 
boys—I’ll show you how to do more stunts this year 
than you ever dreamed were possible for a boy. Just 
send the coupon and leave it to me. 

ALFRED C. GILBERT, President. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 
128-M Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada, The A: C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, 
489 W. King St., Toronto. 


MR. A. C. GILBERT, President, 
THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
128-M Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me, free, your Catalog illustrating and describing all the 
Gilbert Toys and telling how I can become a member of the Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys. 


Sign your name and address carefully and mail to the 
A. C. Gilbert Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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. Trapped and snapped. 
. Indian Scouts in India. 
. In for divers and out 


for sundry reasons. 


. This little pig went to 


market. 


. Who would not be a 


scout? 


. T-UG! 


Autumn Leaves From 


FIRST PRIZE 
. Pitcher Plant. (The 


bats come in the eve- 
ning.) 

8. Some weight in these 

‘ scales. 

9. Betcha he’s under the 
middle shell! 

10. Better swallow in the 
sand than sand in the 
swallow. 
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1. Ralph M. Darnall, Hillside, Ariz. 

2. Henry R, Ferger, Dehra Dun, India 

3. William Preston, 124 Lovelane, 
Hartford, Conn, 

4. Joe Pless, 11 N. Bainbridge Street, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

5. Oscar A. Lund, 841 Peck Street, 
Muskegon Hts., Mich. 

6. C. O. Jury, Salina, Kansas. 

7. J. Samuel Cornell, 6 East Erie 
Avenue, Corning, New York. 

8. Joe Pless, 11 N. Bainbridge Street, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

9. Daniel T. O’Connell, 525 East 
146th Street, New York City. 


10. Rollo C. Hester, Muskegon, Mich. 


For Contest Rules 
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The Snap-Shot Album 


No. | One Won 


11. “Over the Top.” 16. 


12. Tents to all intents. 
ie 


14. Not as silently as the 18. 
Arab. 19. 


13. To higher things. 


. The simple life. 














. W. R. Magee, New Castle, Pa. 

12. Murray McMurray, Webster City, 
lowa, 

13. Clyde D. Meier, Elba, Ark. 

14. Fred Hagen, 57 Vermilyea Ave- 
nue, Man, N. Y. 

15. Troop No. 1, Highlands, N. J. 

16, Adrian M. Keoho, St. Mary Col- 
lege, Dayton, Ohio. 

17. Frank T. Schumann, Carmel, N. Y. 

18. G. S. Ripley, 120 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn, 

19. Joseph C. Watts, 105 Victoria 
Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 

20. William Albert Whitney. 


See Page 4 
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. A Place of Beauty. 





Wonder could he roll 
it up? 

’Scuse me, I must go. 
Hoe! 

A Fall picture. 
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The Story of the Two Trails ; 


Trail One A 


The prehistoric scout, prepared with a stone hammer, 
starting out to obtain necessities, didn’t lick much when 
a dinosaur herd did the stamping. His trail would 

lead to the top of the nearest high tree and there 
he’d stick. The modern Boy Scout does his 


own licking, stamping and sticking, and 
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his trails lead all over the United States. dy 
M { 

Reel aage in ~ stone age , ¥ | 

when most boys ha Ly a 

Lone Scouts, hiding if yr -_ JZ another : 

or tree tops, a fellow need- and notice that \ 

ing food or drink had to they all led one ‘ 

be very cautious getting way. Later he'd V 

it. After peeking find that they all led 

around to see that yy to a big trail and that ui 

the coast was clear the big trail led to a free- 

and all safe he for-all-and-everything buf- . 

would steal out fet. Arrived there he'd have 


and scout around to be very careful and patient 


i thirst 

] ad no matter how ungry, sty, 

. a of isi \ yi ' Uy dry or dusty. He'd never think 

made by some | "A for instance of squatting down 
beside a tiger or dinosaurus. He 


animal—th ) Ye 
he’d find ony I might get a little of the water but he 
J 





ace -S -3s Ws 


other, and certainly wouldn't be the one to eat 
the meat. 


SS 


To find this place of refreshment he 
often had to travel miles and miles, over 
dry plains, rough rocks, through dense 
jungles. He had to be some scout. 
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Department of Scout Supplies 
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The Story of the Two Trails 


Trail Two 


dropping a line to—Department of 
Scout Supplies—and there is no rea- 
son why he should not be, as far as 

equipment and outfit is concerned, 


itt 
70? Dakols, 


TA LATTA 


some scout. 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
New York 
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The modern up-to- 
date scout has to go 
some to be so, but he 
cannot say that he 
hasn’t any help. Food | 
and drink problems are 
solved without any difficulty, 
both at home and in camp. Outside 
of “‘eats’’ his main necessities are scout 
supplies and equipment. Here is where 
the help of the U. S. mail, the telephone, the 
telegraph, and the Boy Scouts of America 
Supply Department come to his aid. His trail 
need only be from his own door or tent flap to 
the nearest letter box or telephone. All the con- 
verging trail roads and railroads leading to the . 
B. S. A. Supply Department daily bring nl 
loads of orders and the waiting Scout Assad (Nw 
doesn’t have long to await his necessities. a 
The dry and dusty uniformed scout may 200 Aah Geeriad, NEM YOR 


have a new suit, a new canteen or any of 
the many things advertised in the 
Scout Supply Catalog by simply 










































































































Get busy early! Furs are high- 
est in history! The new Taylor 
book the best in traps, 
smokers, guns, baits, etc., at low- 
Shows ani- 


lists 


est prices anywhere. 
mals in natural 
methods, etc. Book FREE. 
for it! 


BUY YourTrapsFrom 


colors — sets, 
Send 





faylor 


Taylor’s 


conscientious 


s reputation for honest, 
grading, highest 
prices prompt and 
complete satisfaction to shippers 
extends for 48 years. Deal where 
you have every advantage. Note 
these bargains. Others in catalog. 


paid, cash 


Waterproof Match Box 


Absolutely water and moisture 
proof. Always easy to open. Lasts 





a lifetime. Heavily. nickeled to prevent rust- 
mg. Convenient size. A dry match when 
you want it—sure. Price, postpaid_...... 25c¢ 


Vill po: 
Taylor Animal Bait }1))"55 
enable even the most experienced 
trapper to take many more ani- 
mals. Brings animals to your == 
traps from a distance and they’re yours if you 
make proper sets, New users find it almost 
magical. We refund full purchase price to 
anyone dissatistied with results. There is a 
special bait for each fur-bearer. One bottle— 
enough for over 100 sets—costs postpaid.$1.00 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
226 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Most 
Boy 
instruc tion in the 


HIS is the a month. 

be put to some use and 
need much 
is one old nut, however, 
be very careful about; he 


nuts 
Scouts 
usage. 
that boys 
is our lazy 


can 
don’t 
There 
have to 
friend, 


Old Idle Five Minutes. He is fit only for 
shelling. 

Just now, Boy Scouts have not any time to 
spare, being busy chasing black walnuts and 
hunting nutshells and peach stones for the 
J. S. Government. And as if that weren't 
enough, selling War Savings Stamps and get- 
ting ready for that Fourth Loan campaign! 
If Old Idle Five Minutes should come around 
—Ho! here he comes! One—two—three—Bang! 


> 2 @ 


More Than Enough to Meet the Bill 
Second Class Scout—“Why is ten times ten 
like the American Army?” 
Tenderfoot—“Why ? 
Second Class Scout— Because it 
Dread, (hundred).” 


is a Hun 


* * 


Pull Up the Shade 
Photographer--“Is there any particular way in 
which you would like to be taken? 
Mr. Johnsing—“Yes, sah, if dere’s no dejec- 
tion, I'd like to be taken a light cream color.” 


* * * 
_ Only Left It a Comb 
“Mamma,” said Bobby, ‘“‘when you told the 


new cook to dress the chicken, she started to 
undress it.’ 

* * * 

The Worst Yet 

First Scout—‘Why is this cheese 
holes? 
Second Scout—“That’s all right. 
the fresh air it can get.” 


so full of 


It needs all 


* * * 
Flights 
Father—“ Money has wings and house rents 
angie | it f 
Son—“Yes, and some houses have wings, for 
I've seen m any a housefly.” 


Father—‘You’re smarter than your dad, my 
son, but I always thought that no part of the 
house but the chimney | flue.” 


Among the Flowers 
First Scout—“Do nuts grow on trees?” 
Second Scout—‘“Sure.’ 
‘irst Scout—‘Then on 
doughnut grow?” 
Second Scout—“The pantry.” 

* * * 
Right or Rung 

eon ‘Say, dad, I want ts ask you some- 


ng. 
ew ell, what is it?” 
Scout—“If a lad has a step-father, is the boy 
a step-ladder?” 


what tree does the 


* * * 
‘ r Biting the Dust 
Scout—“Cook, there’s sand on this bread.” 
Mess Cook—‘Why, that’ s to keep the butter 
from slipping off, sir.’ 


- =. oe 

Training 
Small Boy (watching approaching train}— 
“Here she comes 
Older Brother—“ Don’t say ‘she,’ this is a 





mail train,” 


THINK AND GRIN 


I'LL HAB YO’ UN’STAND 
SAH DAT | AINT You’ KIN 
0 USELESSNESS NUT — ’ 
- 'SE IN DE Gov'MENT 
SERVICE 


J. Rouse 








MY! BUT YOURE 
A CHESTY-NUT 





Only His Belt Felt Slack 
It's hard to make the slacker understand his 
slackness. 


A brawny slacker of a tramp knocked at the 
kitchen door of a farmhouse and whined out a 
request for food. 

ona man,” said the farmer’s wife, “you 


sht to go to the front.’ 

Ni did go to the front, lady 
“but I couldn’t make nobody 
around to the back.” 

SS > * 
No Grounds for This 


“Your answer is about 


”* said the slacker, 
hear, so I came 


as clear as 


Teacher 


mud. 
Pupil—“Well, that covers the ground, doesn’t 
‘“<” 


* 2 @ 


Drop In Sometimes and See 
John—“What is the closest place of business 
to the Mississippi river?” 
James—“Don’t know, what is it?” 
John—“Why, the bank, of course.” 


A Close Shave 
First Rookie—“ Well, I’ve had my 
of battle.’ 
Second Rookie—“‘How’s that? 
First Rooky—“T’ve been bmi by 
pany barber.” 


first taste 


the com- 


* * * 


Shoot! 
at Thayer, Mo., a troop train 
stopped there to allow the soldiers to get off 
and rest. It was a train of colored troops. A 
few of the men got off of the train and were 
talking to the people. A man asked one of 
the soldiers, ‘“‘Where are you going?” The 
negro replied, “I don’t know where I’se gwine 
now, boss, but I know that in a year I’se gwine 
to be shooting craps in the Kaiser’s back yard.” 


: His “Pen” Name 
Inquisitive Lady (visiting a prison)—“What 
is this good - looking prisoner’s name?” 
Guard—“No. 2631, ma’am. 


Not long ago, 


See? 
First Scout—““Why is a horse Jooking out of 
a stable window like the moon?’ 
Second Scout-—* Don’t know.” 
First Scout—‘Because he looks ’round,” 
Second Scout—“But the moon doesn’t always 
look round.” 
First Scout—“Neither, does a horse.” 
Stringing Him 
John—“What is the best paper to use when 
making a kite?” 
Sam- “Tissue paper, of course. 
John—“No 
Sam—“W hat, then?” 
John—“Flypaper.” 
* * 
October Think and Grin Winners 
H. Sweet, Virginia; Elmer Atwood, Jr., 
New Mexico; Ernest Innes, Colorado: Eugene 
Woodruff, Towa; Ernest J. Hanson, Wisconsin; 
Burns, New York; Holland King, 
Arkansas; Edward J. Foley, Massachusetts; 
H. Fingado, Colorado; Paul Shaw, Iowa; Wesley 


Lawrence, New York; Herbert Mennella, 
Massachusetts; Earl R. Peters, At cansas; 
Meletta_ Sarpy, North Carolina; Gerald A. 


Amos, California; Alex. Wilson, New Jersey. 
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“Look, Jim, that’s 
seven we caught this 
morning.” 


“Yes, this Funsten 
Bait is certainly 
helping us make 
money fast!” 


BOYS! 


You ‘Can ‘Make Big Money Trapping for 


The 
World’s St. 
oe 
Howse 


Loui 
uis, 
Mo. 

With prime skunk, coon, mink and muskrat furs bringing high prices out-door boys have a wonderful chance to 
make quick money. We'll help you get started—show you how, where and what to trap—best ways of preparing skins 
for market, etc. We pay top Prices and spot cash for all shipments, big or little. Hundreds of trappers have been 
drafted for the army—furs are in tremendous demand 
—you have a double opportunity this year to make 








































money. Write or send coupon today. 
Tieggpene Pagans ae nes [This Book of FREE 
(a \ , our Funsten rte se-mael Trappers’ Secrets 





tor, Newhouse, Onei- tm luring. Draws 
TY ei fow prices, Fam- tances: in ‘ bape? 5 experts, ,, this book is a wonderful trapping 

sten ubma- ‘ou — Gam 
us or F Floating trap catch 100 to 500 percent. A clp. -in-1 Boo Trappers’ Guide, ie Laws and 
Trappers’ Supply Catalog all in one. 


. —set indeep, shallow, different bait for each kind of ani- 

still or running water— ‘sure-fire’ mal. $1.00 per can or 6.cans ff Tells you clearly and interestingly— 
tpaid. > y & 

—How, When and Where to Trap. 
















catch for all water animals. for $35.00, pos 


Free Shipping Tags, Get Quick —Animal Habits and Traits. 
Price Lists, Etc. Cash —Kind of Traps and Sets to Use. 
Confidential price-lists and market re N wait Imr —Best its for Each Ani ‘ 
onndentia orice- - INO waits. nme- a = 

ports sent free. The biggest buyers attend diate payment. Top —Pictures of Fur-Bearing Animals and 
cur regular — and ne prices way up prices. Over anes Tracks. 

‘e pay you the highest prices your shippers get most liber- “aol * 
furs will bring anywhere. Write for al returns from Fun- How to Skin, Prepare and Pack Furs 
Free Shipping Tags. sten. . for a Etc., Etc. 





Don’t Wait! Begin Earning! Write Today! 





Hondreds of boys are making money trapping. Get 
started now and have a lot of cash for Christmas 


ie Funsten Bros. & Co. 


2 FRE ES ¢ International Fur Exchange 


ene. St. Louis, Mo. PAdeeeesn.sscissdnesninsoroctcovisebesnmnscees 


caaie pape 


or Postal Funsten rose Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


ee ‘‘Trapper’s Guide, Game Laws and i 
oan Btesa se ro ‘Aloo ¢ t my name on list to receive Free y 






Price Lists and Shipping Tags. 
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OFFICIAL BOSTON AGENTS 


Boy Scou 


niforms 
Guifinent 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 





WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. ™S5 


MINI 
AK } Boston 


VINO, Lormr 
THE SERVICE: STORE. 


0. 

































Boston & 


Garter WW 


Grown Up Boys 


Who have put on long trousers enjoy the 
comfortable security given by the Boston 
Garter. 

It allows freedom of action—keeps ankles smooth 
and trim and does not bind. Put on in a jiffy 
and never lets go until released. 


Ask for it by name— 


Boston 



































ViteGe 
Sold Everywhere. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in 
meat and fur. Our book: ‘The Rabbit; 

















How to Select, Breed and Manage the Rab- 
bit and Belgian Hare for Pleasure or 
Profit,’” by- breeders of long e xperience. Fully 
illustrated, including one year’s subscription 


te we paper containing Rabits, Hares and 
Stock department, both for 65c. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE. Dept. 
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“WHAT KIND OF 
A NUT IS 


OME on, all you Scouts, there’s 
plenty of room inside. We've had 
the Cave enlarged and we'll stretch 
it again when necessary—which I 
hope will be soon. 

It does beat all, fellows, how many new 
faces there are here today for our confab. 
Some of you older scouts remember that 
only a few years ago people were saying, 
“Oh, this Scouting business is only a fad— 
it'll soon die out.” Ha, ha! It is to laugh 
—as a Frenchman would say. 

And that reminds me that there are a 
lot of old familiar faces missing—hun- 
dreds of jolly “confabers” who are now in 
France. Just yesterday, in looking over the 
casualty list, the Cave Scout noticed the 
name of a soldier who was formerly a 
scout in his troop—severely wounded. But 
knowing this scout as I do, I feel pretty 
certain that some “Heinie” is in the hos- 
pital, too. 

Isn’t it bully the way our Yanks are 
cracking it to ‘the Germans “over there”! 
Guess it’s because our Yanks are the 
“Come on!” kind of fighters. I suppose 
you fellows have read that the German offi- 
cers get behind their men and yell “Go on! 
Go on!” and prod them along with their 
automatics. Imagine our own “Dough- 
boys” standing for any such business as 
that! The Yankee officers get ahead of 
their men and yell “Come on, boys! Come 
on!” Then away they go with a whoop 
and a roar. 

Well, I don’t claim to be any military 
critic, but it looks to me as though the 
thing that chased those Hindenburgers 
back across the Marne and back across the 
Vesle was the difference between the “Go 
on!” and the “Come on!” type of fighting. 
“Come on!’ Now, I’ve got. those words 
running in my head. You old timers here 
in the Cave know what that’s a symptom 
of. Well, we might as well have it over 
with first as last, so here goes: 

Come Ov! 


We’ve some Yankees over-sea 

Fighting for our Liberty, 

Who are putting up a mighty lively scrap; 

They are having lots of fun 

Taking wallops at the Hun, 

And they’re making plans to change the 
German map. 

See them wave their tin chapeaux, 

Hear them yelling at the foe: 

“Up and at ’em, boys! Let’s go! 

COME ON!” 

And over here at home, 

Oh, you fellows on the Somme, 

We've another bunch of tireless, fighting 
chaps 

Nearly half a million strong— 

Growing bigger right along— 





263, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Who work for you from reveille to taps; 
Hear them chant the Kaiser’s knell 





FJ: os 


As they give their battle yell: 
“We have stamps and bonds to sell! 
COME ON!” 





Whether work or whether play, 

You will find it true as day 

That a little dose of ginger aids success; 

If a thing’s worth while at all 

It deserves your giving all 

The enthusiastic effort you possess. 

See that fellow in the lead? 

Listen to his fighting creed: 

“Get a-going—show some speed! 
COME ON!” 


HAVE an idea. If this “Come on!” 

system works out so well against the 
Germans, why wouldn’t it be a good sys- 
tem for a scout troop? 

Three-fourths of the letters that come — 
into the “Question Hole” describe the piti- 
ful plight of troops that have gradually 
“petered out” and are now breathing their 
last. Let’s take a dip, just for fun. I'll 
bet the first one we pull out will be a good 
sample. How’s this: 


“Dear Cave Scout: 

There are about twenty scouts in our 
troop and one-third of them are working 
in the country. The most of us are fail- 
ing to keep up to scout work and I wish 
you could tell me some way to make the 
boys take hold and do things like scouts 
are doing in other parts of the country. 
There are ten of us second-class, but we 
haven’t any first-class yet. Please answer 
in Boys’ Lire. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Scout O. E., Kansas. 


There, now, what did I tell you? Well, 
let’s think this over a little and see if we 
can’t figure out some way of applying the 
“Come on!” principle to this case. 


UT in Minnesota a scout troop was 
organized. The fellows didn’t seem 
to get the scout idea at first and after a 
year’s work only a third of the original 
members were left. It looked as though 
the troop were going under. But just at 
that time a boy moved to town who had 
been a scout in a live troop in another 
place. “This will never do,” he said to 
the bunch. “Come on, let’s get busy.” 
Adjoining the railroad station was a va- 
cant lot—one of the most conspicuous 
spots in the city—covered with tin cans, 
ashes, dead chickens and other rubbish. 
Under the leadership of the “Come on” 
fellow the scouts tackled this eye-sore. 
They carried away the rubbish, planted 
grass seed and set out two or three beds of 


flowers. All summer long they tended this 
spot, keeping it spick and span and 
sightly. 


When war was declared they suggested 
to the village council that a village flag- 
staff be erected. They offered to care for 
the flag properly, raising it mornings and 
lowering it evenings. 
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When the Liberty Loan campaign was 
announced they offered their services to 
the local committee and sold more bonds 
than any other group working in the cam- 
paign. They duplicated this record in their 
sale of War Savings Stamps. They served 
as ushers at Chautauqua and showed the 
practical value of guard ropes at the 
Fourth of July celebration. Scouts were 
always subject to call at the Red Cross 
headquarters. The membership list grew 
and grew until the original figure was 
yassed. The scouts completed their equip- 
ment and began passing their tests. 

About this time their scoutmaster en- 
listed, and try as they would, it seemed 
impossible to find another. But just at 
this point the Commercial Club took a 
hand. The business men said to each other: 
“We can’t allow the Boy Scouts to go to 
pieces—they are worth too much to our 
town.” So they canvassed the situation and 
persuaded one of their members to take 
charge of the troop. 


HE real problem, then, is to make good 
for one year. And the best answer to 
that problem is public service. 

If you have only a few scouts in the 
troop with the “Come on” spirit, you ought 
to be able to make good. We must re- 
member, though, that our scoutmasters are 
mighty busy men, so we must keep our 
own eyes peeled for chances to do public 
service and not expect the scoutmasters to 
make all the suggestions. 

We can find lots of ideas in Boys’ 
Lire. When we read of _ something 
that some other troop has done, let’s ask 
ourselves, “Why can’t we do that—or do 
it better?” And if we don’t find exactly 
what we are looking for in Boys’ Lire, we 
can ask our Scoutmasters to let us take a 
peek at Scouting once in a while. That’s 
chock full of good ideas. 


6¢—QUT, Mr. Cave Scout, won’t you 
please give us just one stunt?” 

Well, let’s see. This is October, isn’t it 
—Hallowe’en month. Now, if I were a 
“Come on” fellow, ’'d go to my scoutmas- 
ter and suggest a Hallowe’en party for 
every boy over twelve years old in town 
—or in the neighborhood of the troop if 
I lived in the city. I’d suggest that the 
party be held outdoors, round a camp-fire 
or in the woods, if any were within walk- 
ing distance. Then I’d suggest that each 
boy be asked to come in costume—Zulu, 
hobo, Indian, cowboy, ragamuffin, or any- 
thing else. For games, I would suggest 
some lively stunts like boxing, wrestling, 
horse and rider, and tug of war; and to 
finish off the evening, when the fellows had 
quieted down a little, a blood-curdling In- 
dian story. 

In order to increase the interest I would 
ask my scoutmaster if he didn’t think we 
could get some of the business men to offer 
a few little prizes—one for the funniest 
costume, one for the boy who could yell 
loudest, one for the best wrestler, etc. 
And as for the eats, I’d suggest that the 
Commercial Club be asked to stand treat— 
apples and hot dogs to roast over the fire 
would go pretty good. 

“But, Cave Scout, how do you figure 
that out as a public service stunt?” 

Well, if we succeed in keeping the boys 
of our town or neighborhood interested in 
a party like that on Hallowe’en, folks will 
consider it a public service all right, we 
needn’t worry about that. 

And say, wouldn’t it be fun! 

“You bet!” 

All right then—*COME ON!” 

Tue Cave Scour. 
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. Four years ago the Belgian 
Army, war-worn and weak in 
numbers, confronted the Ger- 
mans on the Yser. From Liege 
to the last narrow strip of their 
country they had resisted the 
invaders inch by inch, glorious 
even in retreat. 


At the Yser the Belgians 
performed a signal service to 
the Allied cause by holding the 


Germans while the gaps were 


being closed in the Franco-. 


British lines to the rear. 


Four years have passed, and 
the same nations are still at 
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When Belgium Stemmed the Tide 


death grips along the Western 
front. America, too, is there, 
and has this opportunity be- 
cause the Belgians kept the 
enemy from crossing the Yser 
long ago. 


The same unfaltering cour- 
age, the same inspiration for 
sacrifice in our army abroad 
and in our citizens at home 
will give us victory. 


The complete mobilization of 
the whole people is necessary 
and the telephone service has 
an increasingly important part 
in speeding the national effort. 


More than 12,000 members of the Bell System are in military 
service. Those that remain at home must fill the gaps and do their 
utmost, with the co-operation of the public, to help win the war. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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YOU NEED GOOD TOOLS 
TO DO GOOD WORK 


LGesides you'll take pride in showing the 
work to father and mother. You’ll be 
proud of the tools you work with if they 


are 

66 99 Mechanics’ 
RED DEVIL” 7°0'0"''s 
They are so perfectly designed that # 
they make work a pleasure. Yet they 


cost no more than toy tools. Ask your 
dealer for “RED DEVIL” Bits, 
Screw-drivers, Pliers, ete. 
TH & HEMENWAY CO., Ino. 
Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 






































Worse Than the Turks | 
This Story is True cx ra 
a oe «be SSP AL 
N Armenian peddler was displaying « . 
his wares to one of his -customers. po 

This lady was eager to hear what he shi 

knew about the war. The Armenian’s S 
dusky face grew darker. His eyes began to di 
smolder. In simple, pitiful language he va 
told that he had learned from survivors mit 
how the home of his parents in Armenia fu 
had been burned to the ground, how the old : 
people had been murdered, how his brother : 
had been tortured and then shot, and how br 
his two young sisters had been carried away gt 
as slaves. His story made the listener hi 
tremble with horror. . 

“Madam,” concluded the Armenian, “vou z 
can hardly believe the brutality of those ' 
Turks. Why, they are almost as bad as the a 
Germans!” " 

Remember, you boys who read this, that ‘ 
the cruelty of the Hun stops at nothing. ¢ 
His track is red with butchery. Your coun- 
try needs your help. The fellows at the f 
front are helpless without your help. Your : 
time has not yet come to fight. But your ¢ 
time has come to carn money and save ; 
money to help buy Liberty Bonds. 

Help your parents cut down household 
expenses. Don’t holler every day for pie. oh : 
Look around for odd jobs. Make every Saturday count. Earn all the money you can. The | 
best thing you can say to your father is: “Dad, here’s some money I’ve saved. Put enough 
with it to buy me a Liberty Bond, won’t you?” 7 

Buy U. S. Government Bonds 
P 
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The Shape Thing of the 
African Jungle 


(Continued from page 7) 
ranch. His muscles were hard, his spirit 
determined. 


shadow on the river, and since it was 
morning the shadows must fall to the west. 
Shorter and shorter grew the river shad- 
ows, until noon came and there was no 
shadow at all. He plunged on. 








UDDENLY he saw one end of the 
discern the conical thatches of the beehive- 


women pounding mealies in calabashes, the 
men lounging peacefully in the sun. 

When a turn around a tree gave him a 
full view of the village, he caught the 
flash of Booky’s pipeclayed helmet in the 


The paddlers and headman stood by await- 


guage that he had probably gotten from 
an explorer’s book of Africa. Bud saw 
him put out his two hands, with the palms 
upwards and open. But the main thing 
he noticed was that the “palaver” seemed 
amiable. The chief was wearing a shirt, 
and it took no great guessing to know 
it was one of Booky’s. 





HE instant he stepped from the jun- 
gle into the clearing he was seen. The 
men began to cry out something. Booky 
turned and saw him, and bawled to him, 
“For goodness’ sake, Snooks, run and put 
that rifle in the canoe. Don’t come here 
closed fists, or youll undo all the good I 
have done. Ge to the canoe, and I'll be 
there in a jiffy and we’ll get away.” 
Coming from a bookworm, that was hard 
for Bud to swallow. But it was the only 
course open, so he obeyed. Before long 
Booky headed the paddlers down to the 
canoe and all got aboard, struck up the 
tom-tom and chant and began to paddle 
up-stream. 


OR a while the cousins had nothing to 
say. Booky was afraid lest he hurt 
Bud’s: feelings by casting a reflection on 


Bud felt that if. it had not been for 
Booky’s foolish homesickness there would- 
n't have been any trouble at all. 

But presently he ventured to break the 
silence. 

“Got over your fever?” 

“Yes. Father used to say that was the 
way with your first dose of malaria. 
You’re all in overnight and in the morning 
youre fit and dandy.” 

“You ain’t homesick any more?” 

“*Aren’t, you mean. Was I _ home- 
sick ?” 

“IT should say. You babbled so about that 





nightingale’s singing that I just had to 


take my rifle and go to quiet it.’ 
“So that’s how you came to go into the 
village closed fists.” 


“Closed fists,” snapped Bud. “What | 


* do you mean?” 


“What you did was to go into a village | 


with a gun, that is to say you went armed, 
and to go armed is to go closed fists, 
which is to say in enmity, just as when 
you go friendly you go open palms, with 
your palms stretched out upward be- 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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He noticed that the mangroves threw a 


canoe between the branches. He could | 


shaped huts. Then he saw the blacks, the | 


sun, and saw that he was trying to talk | 
with the villainous chief of the village. | 


ing the outcome. Booky was explaining | 
himself as best he could by a sign lan-| 


the trouble he had brought on himself, and | 


On Your next 
‘Take Carnation 


Put Carnation Milk in Your Camping Pack 


Ts next time you go on a hike, take a tip from 
those wise “old scouts”—the hunters and trap- 
pers who know all the “ins and outs” of camping. 
Just slip a can of Carnation Milk in your pack, like 
they do, and you’ve got rich milk that’s sweet and 
pure, for drinking and other uses. Dilute Carnation 
with pure water—you'll say it’s the finest drink you 
ever tasted! 

For coffee, use it undiluted, like cream. It “fills the bill” to 
perfection. 


Ask your mother for Carnation. If your mother is not already 
using Carnation Milk for cooking, ask her to order a few cans 
from your grocer. It adds a delicious richness to everything 
cooked with it. Its quality, convenience and economy will 
make a hit with her, too. 
| Carnation Milk is just pure cows’ milk, evaporated to the con- 
| sistency of rich cream and sterilized. It ‘“‘stays sweet” until 
opened and for several days thereafter. She can keep a whole 
| case in the pantry or storeroom. 


Free Booklet 


From Contented Cows 





Write to us now for our illvstrated booklet of the story of 
Carnation Milk, and containing 100 tested recipes for everyday 
and fancy dishes—mailed free. 


Guaranteed by 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO., Chicago and Seattle, U. S. A. 
For Recipe Booklet address 1086 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 














Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 


ages, 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in_ plain, 
clear language all about 
Bells, Push _ Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, Burglar and 
Fire Alarm Contrivances, 
Electric Call Bells, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 
Horns, Electrically Heat- 
ed Apparatus, Battery 
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an answer. 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
New York: Chicago: * _ $t. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 
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DAN BEARD’S 
Boy Friends 


Wouldn’t you give your best jack- 
knife to understand the wonderful 
language of signs, signals and sym- 
bols—what wild creatures, Indians, 
tramps, scouts, soldiers, sailors, tele- 
graphers, foresters and other sign and 
signal makers use to talk to one an- 
other in secret? It is jolly fun to 
learn to read these—on your hikes in town 
and country you will find them everywhere. 
Our men in uniform need some of them 
to save lives and ships and armies; others 
will be just as useful to you, some day, 
perhaps! You know what a wise old Scout 
Dan Beard is; for two years he has been 
putting this part of his store together for 
you. His books are full of Scout wisdom, 
and his new volume is the most interesting 
and valuable of them all. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 
SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 


350 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


If you haven't a copy, you will also want his 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 


280 illustrations. $2.00 net. 
Write for illustrated circulars. Published by the 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 SO. 6th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 













Perfect Control is 
Assured With the 
Corbin Duplex Brake 







Slight pressure stops 
your bicycle slowly, 
harder pressure stops it in- 
stantly when you use the 


Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 


You are ready for quick, sure action in city traffic 
or on country roads. The Corbir: brake is sosimple 
and strong that it can’t fail. You must have it in 
order to make the most of your bicycle. 

Write for Catalog 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


206 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Corbin 
Control 
Means 


Safety Assured 


for Parlor, School Room or St 
For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
etc. Dialogues, Speakers, Comic 
Monologues, Minstrels, Jokes, 
 ecmnttnnainanadeaiinemmerie es, Drills, 


a Endl. tana 
uitable for all ages, © cue 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept, 1s, CHICAGO, ILL, 





























WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. Scout 
; WwW 
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For the Freedom of the Sans 


(Continued from page 17) 
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they had been together but a little over an 
hour in all their lives! : 

Martin immediately took possession of 
him and, standing by while he dressed 
himself in his togs which were as dry. as 
they were likely to get in that atmosphere, 
and superintending the process of devour- 
ing a tin cup of strange oatmeal gruel, he 
bore him off in the direction of the after 
battery compartment which, save for the 
absence of cooking arrangements, was 
similar to the corresponding compartment 
forward. 

Something in the attitude of two of 
the crew in the after battery compartment 
toward Martin prompted Nelson to ask, 
as he seated himself on a bench beside 
the other, “Are you a petty officer?” 

“Surest thing you know, old scout!” 
Martin laughed. “They made me a gun- 
ner’s mate, third class. Don’t ask me why, 
though. See that you salute me properly 
after this. Now tell me the whole yarn, 
Troy. What’s happened to you since I 
saw you last?” 

Nelson plunged into his tale and de- 
scribed the battle with the Mahlow,. 

“It must have been great!” sighed Mar- 
tin. “Does the Gyandotte carry tubes?” 

“No. How long have you been on this 
boat?” 

“Three weeks. A little over. She’s a 
dandy, isn’t she? Like to look around?” 
And Nelson eagerly assented. 


HE engine room was the next com- 
partment aft, and they found Clancy 
first machinist’s mate, alone there engaged 
in polishing the bright work of the port 
engine, although so far as Nelson could 
see every inch of brass or copper or steel 
was already immaculate. 

Then they went on to the after com- 
partment. Here were the main motors 
and the auxiliary machinery of all kinds 
with two men in charge, a petty officer and 
an oiler. The low hum of the motors and 
the faint, slow churn of the twin propeller 
alone broke the silence. On the surface, 
Nelson learned, it was the big Diesel oil- 
burning engines that supplied the power, 
but since they depended on a large amount 
of air for their performance, it was not 
possible to use them when submerged. 
When ready to sink the Diesels were 
stopped and uncoupled from the shafts 
and the motors started. These obtained 
their energy from storage batteries located 
beneath the deck on which they stood. The 
main motors compartment, like every other 
section of the submarine, was painted 
white and was as clean as a Dutch kitchen. 
Electric bulbs flooded the place with light. 


ETURNING forward, they passed 
into the long compartment at the 
moment presided over by the diligent 
Clancy. The two great engines occupied 
every bit of space there save for a central 
passage barely wide enough to move 
through. Nelson discovered one or two 
interesting facts, for instance, that the 
Diesels burned crude oil instead of kero- 
sene or gasoline, at a vast saving, and 
that instead of having the charges in the 
cylinders ignited by electric sparks, in the 
only way he had ever heard of, the engines 
produced their own heat fer ignition by 
compression. 
“This we call the after quarters,” said 





Masters also write for ““‘What others are doing.”” W. 
Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 
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Martin as they went on, “but technically 





it’s the after battery compartment. About 
half the storage batteries are underfoot 
here. You can see the cables leading for- 
ward there. These gratings lift up when 
you want to get at the cells. That’s my 
bunk there. Those cupboards are where 
we stow our gear. Next is the central 
station. Can’t show you around there, 
though, for the Old Man doesn’t like us 
hanging about. Everything’s controlled 
from there, you see.” 


TS paused and looked through the 
door. There were nine persons there, 
the captain and first officer and seven men, 
It was quite a spacious chamber, as it 
needed to be in order to accommodate all 
those necessary to navigate the boat under 
water. A ladder led upward to the con- 
ning tower above and a bench ran along 
one side, but for the rest the furnishings 
of the central station were all mechanical. 
Dials, valves, gyroscope compass, mani- 
folds, steering and diving wheels, depth 
gauges, levers, clinometer for determining 
the boat’s inclination, motor controllers, 
engine room telegraph, navigating lights, 
voice pipes and other things were indicated 
by Martin. Here was the brain of the 
craft. Every activity was controlled from 
this white-walled, light-flooded chamber, 
and from it wires and pipes led forward 
and aft like nerves. Two gunner’s mates 
were at the big brass wheels controlling 
the diving rudders, while in front of them 
a gauge indicated the boat’s depth. Their 
duty, explained Martin, was to keep the 
submarine on an even keel and at the 
depth ordered by the navigating officer by 
means of the forward and aft diving rud- 
ders. Near them a mechanic presided over 
the air and water manifolds of the ballast 
and trimming tanks. A fourth man was 
in charge of the Kingston valves which 
flood the main ballast tanks during sub- 
mergence. A steersman was at the wheel 
to the left of the forward door and two 
electricians stood by the Number Two 
periscope ready for duty. 

Passing through the forward battery 
compartment, Nelson found himself in the 
wireless room, a small compartment at 
present holding one man, who, with a tele- 
phone receiver strapped to his head, was 
listening at the Fessenden Oscillator, or 
submarine signal apparatus. The com- 
partment was a maze of wires, meters, 
switches, coils and other electrical con- 
trivances. Beyond the wireless room were 
small staterooms occupied by the officers. 
They were tiny, bare, white-walled cells 
containing little more than a bunk, a chest 
of drawers, a small writing desk and a 
lavatory each. 


66 ERE’S where I live when I’m on 

duty,” said Martin as they passed 
through still another door into the bow 
torpedo compartment. They were now 
close to the submarine’s nose and the mois- 
ture-studded roof above was perceptibly 
nearer their heads. Facing them were the 
butts of the four twenty-one inch torpedo 
tubes, each a round white-enameled bulls- 
eye at first glance. A second look, how- 
ever, showed the bullseyes to be dish- 
shaped covers on long, curved hinges 
which, as Martin explained, were opened 
by hand to expose the breaches for load- 
ing. On chocks at each side of the com- 
partment rested eight torpedoes, which, 
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with those already in the tubes, made 
twelve in all. Besides the torpedo tubes 
the compartment also held the anchor 
winches, and Martin showed how the an- 
chor chains could be slipped by a simple 
device in case of fouling. 

“How's the air, fellows?” asked Martin 
of the two men who were working there. 

“Getting a bit thick, I’d say,” replied 
one. He sniffed knowingly and then took 
a deep breath. “Wonder how it is on the | 
surface?” 

“Blowing like the Old Harry, I guess. 
When did we dive? I was asleep.” 

“About three-twenty, I think it was. 
We're good for another fifteen or sixteen 
hours yet, but I hope he’ll pop up before 
that. It’s the battery smell that gets me. 
I can taste the stuff already.” 

“Can you really stay down as long as | 
he said?” asked Nelson, as they made their 
way along the passage to the after quar- | 
ters. 

“We can stay down as long as our bat- 
tery holds out, which at four knots an| 
hour, about what we’re doing, would be | 
from twenty-two to forty-four hours, | 
though I shouldn’t like to try it. That 
need’nt worry you, though. We'll be pop- 
ping out long before that.” 





CHAPTER XIII 
“SurRFACE !” | 


INNER was not very tempting to Nel- 
son, probably because he still felt 
the effects of his adventure of the night 
before. But during the meal he got better 
acquainted with the crew of the @-/. They 
averaged, he guessed, about twenty-two 
years of age, although one or two were ap- 
parently no older than he and several were 
in the thirties. He very soon learned that, 
just as the destroyer men looked down on 
the men of the battleships as mollycoddles, 
so the submarine men viewed the destroyer 
crews with pitying contempt. 

After dinner Martin went on duty in 
the torpedo compartment, taking Nelson 
with him. The latter spent riearly two 
hours there, busied part of the time in 
wiping. The two boys talked, too, of all 
sorts of things, and by supper time Nel- 
son, for his part, felt as if the acquaintance 
were of years’ standing. Possibly there is 
something in being in a water-tight cylin- 
der a hundred or more feet below the sur- 
face of the Atlantic Ocean that expedites 
friendship! 


Y six bells the air in the submarine 











had become rather foul, and one no- 
ticed it by an increased drowsiness and an 
irritated condition of eyes and throat. In 
the quarters they began to speak of going 
up, and it seemed to Nelson that several 
of the men showed a distinct uneasiness, 
while many who should have been in their 
bunks remained up. Nelson found his eyes 
closing several times and had to move 
about to throw off the sleepiness that was 
creeping over him. About half an hour 
later there was a sudden inclination of the 
submarine as she began to rise. The sen- 
sation was a novel one to Nelson and he 
cast an alarmed look at Martin. 

“Going up,” said the latter reassuringly. 
“Come have a look.” 

They went to the door leading to the 
central station and peered through. But 
save that the captain was at the motor 
control and that the other occupants of 
the shining, white compartment looked 
more alert, the scene was no different than 
earlier. A petty officer in front of the 
depth gauge said distinctly: 

“Eighty-five, sir.” 
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“Hurry along. The team will be out in about ten minutes for 
foot-ball practice.” 


Yes, Fred, that’s what it means to own a bike — you can get out and go to 
places with jolly companions. No waiting for trains or street cars. You are 
free —but be sure it is equipped with a 
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‘*‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


Regular fellows won't have anything else, because it doubles the pleasure of cycling and halves 
the pedaling — it gives you instant control — stops the wheel in its own length. 

You really ride all day, yet coast halfway. . 

So be sure there's a New Departure Coaster Brake on the next wheel you buy, or have your 
dealer put one on your old bike. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Bristol, Conn. 














BOYS ] MAKE MONEY TRAPPING 
2» THIS WINTER. 


The older trappers have gone towar. Theres a tremendous 
demand for FURS AT HIGH PRICES, Fur bearing animals 
are plentiful all around you — READ THIS AD. —— 


WEIL PAYS THE MOST, REMITS QUICKEST, 


sends you SPOT CASH for every Fur and Skin you ship. 
WE WANT ALL KINDS, such as MUSKRAT, FOX, MARTEN, MINK, 
BEAVER, BEAR, WOLF, OPOSSUM, and Everything. We want to send 
you, entirely FREE, our Illustrated TRAPPER’S GUIDE, a large book 
that tells all about trapping, skinning and curing Furs. Besides, we will 
send you our Price-Lists as issued all the season to keep you posted on 
values, Remember, we are a Big House with $1,000,000 Capital, cen- 
trally located, and fifty years old. We shall need every Fur you catch. 
We can supply you also with the best TRAPS and the VERY BEST 
BAIT, and can help you in many ways to make money this year. Write 
us today, with name and address plainly. 

WEIL BROS. & COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


“The Old Square Deal House,” Box 122, 
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PAN-CHRO-SCOPE 


“The Latest Scientific Invention”’ 


and 


LIVING PICTURES 
OF THE GREAT WORLD WAR 


Interesting—Instructive 
“FOLLOW OUR BOYS IN FRANCE” 
48 Realistic Views of 
Aviation—Battlefields—Army—Navy 
Furnished with the Pan-Chro-Scope for 
$1.00 in Currency or Money Order 
WE WILL GIVE YOU 
One Thrift Stamp with Each Order 


Continuous Series of Latest Pictures Will Be 
Furnished to You On Application 


NOTE! Have Your Troop Raise the Cash 
* and Send for This Outfit NOW 


PAN - CHRO - SCOPE 
CORPORATION 


No. 8 East Market St. indianapolis, Ind. 








THE ARMY BUGLE—$5.00 





‘| 
j 
Built on hast 
Bb. Lacquered 
Finish. 











The United States Government has ordered thou- 
sands of these Bugles of us for use in the New 
National Army 

It has the Olive Drab Finish which is lacquered 
and will not tarnish 


THE ARTILLERY BUGLE—$5.00 





High 
Brass 
Polish, 
or Sand 
Blast 
Lacquered 
Finish. 
This model is @ great favorite among the best 
Luglers of to-day 
Select your Busie and send us $5.00 and we will 
ship you a Bugle on a three-days-trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 
THE F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


Built 
in 
G&F. 





























" ment fits any bicycle. 
Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 
essary. Wr at once for Free Book, also about 





There was silence again. It seemed to 
| Nelson that there was a more perceptible 
|hum from the end of the passage where 
the motors were. The slant from bow to 
stern was slight, but you realized it when 
you walked, and there was a different 
motion to the boat, less a roll than a queer 
side sway. ‘The captain gently moved a 
lever in front of him. 

“Sixty, sir!” announced the officer 
gauge. 

“Hold her at fifty,” 

“Ay-y-y, sir!” 

The men at the diving rudder controls 
moved imperceptibly. 

“Fifty-seven! Firty-five! Fifty-three!” 

The captain swung the lever again. The 
sensation of climbing upward passed and 
the submarine rode on an even keel, the 
men at the wheels turning them slowly, 
their eyes on the indicators. The Q-/ 
was in less quiet water now, for she swung 
sidewise and dipped fore and aft. The 
first officer spoke across the compartment. 

“Still at it up there.” 

The captain nodded, peered at the gyro- 
scopic compass and turned about. “We'll 
give her another three hours, I think. Pass 
the word for all hands off watch to bunk 
in and get some sleep.” 


at the 


said the captain. 


ELSON climbed into his bunk, after 

removing boots and jacket, which was 
as much as any of the others took off 
and did his best to get to sleep. He 
finally fell into a sort of doze during which 
he was more than half aware of movement 
and sound about him and of the unquiet 
swinging of the boat. He felt much as he 
had felt once several years before when a 
dentist had given him gas to extract a 
tooth—sort of half here and half there, 
as he expressed it to himself. 

The clock in the central station said 
ting-ting, ting-ting, ting! and roused him 
a moment. Then he settled his head in the 
crook of his arm again and again closed 
his eyes. But just as drowsiness was 
stealing back he heard from beyond the 
door the short command: “Rise!” 


It didn’t refer to him, of course, but he 
obeyed it, curiosity getting the better of 
sleepiness. There was a sound of rushing 
air and water as the tanks were blown. 
He tumbled out of the bunk and stole to 
the door, doing the last few steps uphill 
as the submarine began its climb toward 
the surface. He was sensible of increased 
speed. There was a new man at the depth 
gauge, a gunner’s mate, and he was call- 
ing off the depths in a gruff voice: 


“Forty ! Thirty ! Twenty! 


- 


Every instant the boat rolled more and 
more and Nelson clutched the side of the 
bulkhead to keep his feet. 

“Raise Number Two periscope!” 

“Ten Five!” 

“Surface !” 


NSTANTLY a terrific jar and clatter 
broke forth as the Diesels took up the 
task. The submarine wallowed and plunged 
and quivered. The sudden change from 
silence to pandemonium was nerve-shatter- 
ing and appalling. Nelson could hear the 
seas thunder down on the steel deck and 





Shaw haotorbieyele, a complete power bike at bigsaving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING Co. 
ben it 223 


Galesburg, Kansas. 













Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 


| 
Finichiag Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. | 








rush off, leaving the submarine staggering. 
The air already reeked of oil. The first 
officer hurried up the ladder to the conning 
tower, followed by a seaman. The cap- 
tain, who had been peering into the eye- 


| piece of the periscope, swinging it to all 


points of the compass, turned away. 
“Conning tower hatch,” he ordered. 


A response came from above, and an 
instant later Nelson felt the refreshing 
air that blew down into the foul depths, 
The first officer descended again. 

“Wind about forty, I think, and a bag 
sea. I could see nothing up there.” 

“Nor I,” replied the captain. He picked 


up the mouthpiece of a voice tube. “Col- 
lins! Try to get the flagship, please. 


Stiles, code our position and ask for or- 
ders. Report that we’re recharging bat- 
teries and shall submerge again in about 
four hours.” 

Nelson pulled his boots on with diff- 
culty, rocking about on the bunk, and had 
just succeeded when Martin climbed down 
from above like a monkey, yawning and 
blinking to subside at Nelson’s side. 

“Are they recharging the batteries now?” 
asked Nelson. 

“Suppose so. They’d better be if they 
aren’t, because first thing anyone knows 
one of these little ripples will bust in a few 
plates and we'll be exceedingly wet! Let's 
go through and get some coffee.” 


ARTIN didn’t trouble to pull his 
boots on, but shuffled, staggering 
along, to the forward quarters. Most of 
the men off duty were already there, 


which, since a submarine operating on the 
surface, requires but few men to handle 
her, means that the forward battery com- 
partment was crowded from bulkhead to 
bulkhead. Two or three of the men were 
singing, although their voices were sc arcely 
to be heard above the roar of the engines 
and the riot of the seas, and the cook, look- 
ing rather sleepy, leaned against the stove 
and strummed imaginary music from a 
sauce-pan. 


“When I first went to sea my father said 
to me 
‘Jack, keep away from the Submarinery,’ 
Bottled up tight and sick all night, 
I know now that Dad was right!” 


“Aw, cut it!’ begged a miserable voice 
from an upper bunk. 
“Hello, Tim! What 
facetious youth below. 
reply to the challenge. 
“We'll all be like that if we stay here 
much longer,” grumbled a tall youth with 
a smear of grease across one cheek. “How 
much further is it to where we get off?” 
“About, fifteen hundred miles,” answered 
some one consolingly. 
Nelson began to 
awhile and, 


” 


cried a 
was no 


cheer? 
There 


feel squirmy after 
seeing that Martin was half- 


- asleep, propped up against the bunk frame, 


he unobtrusively picked his way through 
the crowd, aware of surreptitious smiles, 
and made his way back to his bunk, nar- 
rowly missing a collision with the junior 
lieutenant on the way. 


HE next few hours were most unhappy 
ones for him. He was just sick enough 

to be miserable, and for a long time his 
efforts to get to sleep were vain. He 
finally fell into a restless slumber, how- 
ever, from which he was later awakened 
xy a swirling and rushing of water be- 
neath him, followed after a minute by a 
gurgling sound that proclaimed the main 
tanks filled. He waited for the engines 
to stop their racket, but, waiting, he fell 
asleep again, and when he next awoke the 
silence was for a moment quite startling. 
“Down again,’ he murmured comfort- 
ably. “Fine! Nice and quiet!” 
Then he really and truly went to sleep. 
(To be continued in November Boy’s Lire) 
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THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF NUTS 


NE kind ts the sort that grows naturally on a tree. 
The other kind is the sort that climbs a tree in a 
uniform not made for climbing. The one uniform built to 
stand all strains ts the official 


EISNER 


and no real scout is without one this October. 





The material used in the official uniform of the z 
2 Boy Scouts of America has been selected. after most : 
careful investigation, including thirty days’ sun test, = 


and the acid and strength tests. 





= followed in washing. 


5 It is guaranteed by the manufacturers as well as = 
= by National Headquarters when properly handled in = 
= washing against fading or shrinking. All guaranteed = 
garments have the official seal of the Boy Scouts of 3 
= America, and cases of unsatisfactory service should 3 
be reported, with a written statement of the process = 


secant 





Send for free 
Scout Booklet — 
‘How to Wash 
and Care for 
Your Uniform 
Properly.”’ 


Pc 


THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884, The Sigmund Eisner Com- 
pany has grown to be the largest plant in the world 
for the manufacture of uniforms of every description 


It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 





Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requisites such as 
Belts, Hats, Leggings, etc., the SIGMUND =: 
EISNER COMPANY makes tens of thousands of the : 
OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. : 








Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Phonograph * 
Motors Need 
3-in-One Oil 


Heavy.greasy oils are bad for the motors 
of phonographs and dictating machines. 
Mighty bad. They collect dirt and clog up 
the bearings. Then the motor runs hard 
and disturbs you with its needless noise. 


3-in-One 


is a pure, light oil compound of exactly the right “body” 
for phonograph motors. It lubricates perfectly--reduces 
to a minimum the whirr of the mechanism. Never gums 
or collects dirt in the bearings. 

Also try it for cleaning and polishing the wooden case. 
Renews the lustre of the finish. 

3. in- One is a scientifically correct lubricant for all 
light mechanisms. Millions of people—yes, sd 
millions--use it for sewing machines, type- 
writers, bicycles, guns, fishing reels, adding 
machines, magnetos, Ford commutators 

Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One and 


Dictionary of Uses — sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165ELM. Broadway :: New York. 
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Every Boy and Girl Scout, Soldier, 
Sailor, Draft man, Home G 
and Red Cross, want this 


POCKET SIGNAL CHART 
in 3 colors, with Instruction 
book explaining Semaphore, 
~ Flag and Wigwag Sys- 
tem International Morse 

ode, flashlight and 
sound system of signals. 









and verified immediately. 
Can be operated with one 
hand while other writes 
message. Officially ap- 
proved by U.S. Armyand 
Navy and Boy Scouts; is 
so simplethatall persons 
can use it. Be prepared 
to do your bit for Uncle 
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The Shape Thing of The 
African Jungle 
(Continued from page 89) 





STE 





fore you, to show that you 
weapons and come in friendship. 


est, to the enchanted circle.” 


$6 HY didn’t they kill me?” 

“They daren’t. They left the 
judgment of your offense to the wizard in 
the enchanted circle.” 

“Uh uh,” grunted Bud, beginning to see 
the answer to the mystery. “But that 
don’t explain the stiff that was nine feet 
big and had horns to his head and face like 
a Hallowe’en turnip and a long tail.” 


“Great Scott! Did you see the wizard?” | 


gasped Booky. 
“See him!” snorted Bud. “I should say 
I did. He gave me the scare of my life.” 
And he went on to tell Booky of his 
strange adventure. Booky listened with 
breathless interest to the end, 
made further explanations. 


“I read in a book about a wizard that | 
walked on stilts, which he hid under a) 
long cloak made of chickens’ tail feath- | 
ers, and wore ram’s horns on his head| 
jand a cocoanut mask over his face, just | 
to scare the savages and make them think | 
he was something wonderful. 


Some of 
them add a long tail made of twisted 


grass. 

“The great big stiff,’ Bud grunted dis- | 
gustedly. 
his stilts away from under him and top- 
pled him on his ugly face. 
a fair sample of Africa we’re going to 
have a lively time.” 


“Tf I had known I’d have shot 


Gee! if that’s 


This is the first of a corking series of | 
African jungle 
Watch for the next one to appear in an| 
early issue of Boys’ Lare. 


stories by Mr. 











Sam. Ifyou havea boy = 3 
friend in the service sen 3 ee " 
a himonesitwillhelp him. =|. = Gossiping with Dan Beard 
Price by mail, 15 cents, 4 for 50 cents (stamps taken) : ES : 
BATES CHART CO., Dept. 1, Melrose, Mass. | = (Continued from page 24) 
sky, and the Maker thereof, a love which 


Aviation 


Mechanics 
needed for New 
Positions. Write to- 
day. Amazing opportuni- 
ties in the Airplane Industry. 
Government needs thousands of men, 
fit yourself for greatest service. We an- 
nounce & new correspondence course in 
practical aeronautics and principles of aeronau- 
tical construction and engineering. Write at on 
Limited number of reduced scholarships now availa’ 


Mechanics 


vib 








rp School of Aviation.431S DearbornSt. .Dpt 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 


in the World 
Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 












ORUMS and BUGLER 
(Send ter Cateteog B-ta) 
Best Géatls, Reasbvable Prices, Intellippit Satvice 
THE 
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106 wesT SIREET. 
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ILLINOIS 


can never be eradicated. 


- 


from any other badge yet made, as it 


S 


when a fellow is living according to the 
oath and the law the badge fills his heart 
with comfort and righteous pride. 
when he knows in his inmost soul that he 
is a side-stepper and that he has not lived 
according to the law, when he feels that he 
is indeed “a weak character upon whom 
it is unsafe for one to place reliance” then 


t 


mustard 


e 
( 


found it necessary to ask a Buckskin to 
hand in his badge, although the society of 
Buckskins is now about six or seven years 


old. 
Often a scout will come to the Chief, 
bring his heels together with a click, give 


a 


wheel about and go away sobbing. 





the Chief asks no questions. He knows that 
that boy will win his badge back again! 


HERE is a very strange peculiarity 
about this buckskin badge. It differs 


eems to possess magical qualities, for 


But 


he little buckskin badge smarts like a 
laster, and the wearer feels un- 
asy until it is removed and sent in to the 
‘hief. 

On only one occasion has the Chief 


formal salute, and hand in the ba ge, 
But 


have no} 
You | 
broke the most important law of the | 
blacks, and they drove you into the for- | 


then he 


Miller. | 





| 
} 





Rules for Photographic Contest 


These instructions must be _ followed; 
otherwise pictures will not be considered or 
returned. 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance 
of the date of publication. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

(Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of BOYS’ LIFE.) 

Subjects for future contests: 


Fall Fun. 
December: Holidays. 


November: 


January: Winter Hikes. 








> ° the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
Boys Life gine is issued monthly 
by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is the 
official magazine of that great organization 
and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








If the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrrz 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


The aim is to accept only the. advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of ir- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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The Fighting Mascot 


(Continued from page 12) 
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the girls we passed wouldn't give us so 
much as a smile and that the children ran 
away from us. But we didn’t care. We 
were the “Fighting Fifth.” 

But back at the. base we got all cleaned 
up in no time, even Bonesey—baths, new 
clothes, shaves, though I didn’t have to 
trouble about the shaving part of it, not 
being old enough to grow whiskers. 

It was an easy, cushy life back at the 
base—nothing to do but lie about most of 
the time and talk. We had a theater, too, 
and Billy was one of the singers. Some 
famous singers and players came over 
from England to entertain us. 

When it rained we crept into dug-outs 
or shacks or houses, but in fair weather 
we were out under the sky day and night. 
At night, lying in our blankets on the 
ground, we watched the shells and rockets 
shooting up into the sky, and were glad 
we were out of all that danger for a 
while. We could lie there, clean and quiet 
and peaceful, and watch the stars twinkle 
while we thought about our people at home 
and of how good it would be to get back. 


LL kinds of people we met at those 
LA rest billets—Belgian women and chil- 
dren who had been driven from their homes 
by the Germans, old Frenchmen who had 
been in the Franco-Prussian war, and men 
in our own army who had served for many 
years and had fought in many lands. 

There was Sergeant Doyle, of our own 
regiment, who had fought in India and 
with Kitchener in the ‘Soudan, and who 
had many a tale to tell of what he had 
been through. And there was Fogarty, 
who had fought against the Mad Mullah 
in Somaliland against the savages in South 
Africa, and who had wounds to show for 
it. Once he and a few other men had been 
surrounded on the desert by more than 
two hundred of the Mad Mullah’s soldiers. 

Another night a Frenchman with one 
arm—he was out of the war for good then 
—told us how he had fought in the Battle 
of the Marne and of the vision that his 
regiment had seen. Not one of us knew 
more than a few words of French, but 
he could speak English as well as anybody, 
for he had lived for years in London. 

“It was at the end of that great day 
when we turned the Boches back from 
their drive on Paris,’ he told us. “The 
greatest day of the war it was, for the 
city was only a few miles away, and the 
whole world thought the Kaiser was going 
to get it. But we drove his big army back, 
weak though we were. That evening there 
came a blaze of light over the northern sky, 
and above it, among the clouds, we saw 
Joan of Are on a white horse leading her 
army. You may doubt it, but I tell you 
I saw it with my own eyes, and so did 
thousands of others, and to-day the story 
is told all over France. There can have 
been no doubt of what we saw; it was seen 
by too many to leave any question. If 
only I myself had seen it I might have 
thought I had been dreaming, but the 
whole regiment told the same story, and 
I saw many men fall down on their knees 
as they stared at it, while others cheered 
as if they took it as a sign from Heaven 
that France would be saved.” 

The Tommies said not a word. It was a 
queer one, I’ll admit, and hard to swallow, 
but I heard it later in France from many 
a soldier who had fought at the Marne. 
(To be continued in November Boys’ Lire) 
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100 100 
Glass Slides Film Slides 
Weigh 20 lbs. Weigh 6 ozs. 


4 \ ITH a TOURISCOPE you can increase the local interest in 

Scout Work among parents and boys; put more pep in the 
boys of your troop and at the same time reduce greatly or entirely 
your financial problems. 


One or two lectures will pay for a TOURISCOPE,—then all is 
profit except a small rental charge for films and lectures. 


THE TOURISCOPE projects non-inflammable film slides of superior photo- 
graphic quality, also GLASS SLIDES of standard size. 
Anyone can operate it. The film slides come wound on a spool. This spool is 
placed in the machine and moved across the objective lenses by a simple 
manual movement which not only changes the pictures but sets into operation 
an automatic shutter which dissolves one picture into the other. 
Lectures on Scout work. With the co-operation of the Boy Scout Head- 
quarters we are preparing several lectures on Scout activity. Every Scout 
Troop will want these. You will find them of great assistance to your troop. 
Just Released—“With General Allenby in the Holy Land”—a thrilling illus- 
trated war lecture. 

“At Home and Abroad”—the Y. M. C, A. Boys and the War- 
Help win the war by arousing patriotism, give these lectures. Secure the 
use of a hall, or your church, push the sale ot tickets, the community will 
fill the building. 


Burton Holmes Travelettes Cover the World 


The world’s foremost traveler, photographer and lecturer, Burton Holmes, has 
granted the Touriscope Company exclusive use of his large and popular collec- 
tion of “still” pictures. Mr, Holmes has traveled the four corners of the 
globe, his collection is the finest in existence and covers almost any subject 
you may want to lecture on. A complete written lecture will be sent with 
every film rented. 


Write us today for complete information on THE TOURISCOPE and the many ways it can be 
of assistance to you in your scout work. ~ Its use should be included in your fall and winter program. 


GEO. W. BOND, Sales Mér. 
TOURISCOPE COMPANY 


14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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43 miles from Kansas City 


Most sensati ional **bike’? 
and lan ever offered! 5-yr. 
Pavholesale price. 18 big fea- 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


HUGE pacers easily and pleasantly made. 33 


‘ish stock and you $6. 
ch: Fal ee Oenbeant 


gzopenn argos forallzoqraiea oe: Nothing free. 
NATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIA’ 





The Pioneer Military School in the Missouri 
River Valley and one of the 10 Honor Schools 




























































































STAMPS 





[No advertisements 
cepted uniess they 


for this coiumn are ac- 
meet the approvai of an ex- 





pert in stamp matters. Kindiy report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 

Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap in your stamp 
album. 


Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of partic- 





buy stamps. 


List Fre 
c. STEGMAN, , 5951 | Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


“TEAM- WORK’’— ‘every scout knows its 
value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting ; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
WAR STAMPS * diff. Stamps from Ameri- 
ca’s Allies in Europe.— 
Russia, Roumania, Serbia, Greece, France, etc., also 6x9 
In. Album to hold 960 stamps. Perf. Gauge, and 32-page 
list—all for 10c. 25 diff. Mexico War Stamps 10c. 25 
diff. ero. foe 25 diff. countries free to approval appii- 
cants. GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


1000 Postahie ‘Stamp Hinges FREE with 6 mos. sub’n 
to Mekeel’s Stamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass. Remit 25c. 
The best stamp paper in the world. Take one of these 
100 diff. foreign, 50 diff. 


offers :—1000 hinges, iff. U. S., 40 
Japan, 20 Denmark, 30 Sweden, 10 Nfid., 5 Hayti, 20 
animals. 





70 Ditierent Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 


Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, ete., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly’’ FOR 
ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN 
QUEEN CITY STAMP COIN CoO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
cents worth of stamps (catalogue 
31 iy, to all applitants for uF REE 
OUS ROYAL 1a Ss. 
ileal 3 cents for return posta 
Poyal Stamp Co., N. 52nd “St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OLD COIN hat ‘anted—$2 to $300 BACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Shoving Guar- 
anteed prices jet Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
Box 10, Le Roy, N. 
70% 


Approval Selections al 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
. S. precancels and Foreign Revenues at %c each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 





Discount 











STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 
: all countries, free. Postage 
8e. Mention this paper. Large album, l5c. If possible 


send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps 


QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Coins, Stamps. indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 

COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


'TAMPS different foreign coins, is Po0 Secden 


5c; 30 Sweden 
stamps, lfc. Lists free. 


We buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dent. B Toledo, Ohio 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons. 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 


dress 2 collectors, - KR. 
oan ~ U. T. K. STAMP CO., 


FF REE 3." 








60 different stamps, 











2c postage. 


30 stamps, postage 3c 
> Big Packet 
0. K. STAMP 


Stamp catalog, 
album, stamps. hinges, etc., 8c. 
CO., Wakefield, Mass. 





65 different postage stamps to approval appli- 


FREE, 








cants, postage 3c. 100 diff. from all parts of 

the world, 0c. MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 
ALL DIFF. 200, 20c: 300, 40c¢; 400, 60c: 500 "$1.00: 
750, $1.90: 1000, ' $2 nis : 

F. L. ONKEN, 546 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
fmlsrames. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
3000 bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. . BULLARD & CO., 


Sta. AS, Boston, Mass 


25 STAMPS | from m 2 fereiga countries, 25 vari- 


. , an Illustrated alb 
and hinges, (0c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 


Epwin H. Battery, FARMINGDALE, N. 
BOYS & 


cxs) Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 

48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10c. 

each. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. T, Beverly, Mass. 


' RaiseBelsian Hares forUs 


- Wonderful profitseasiiy maue acuome. We 
urnish stock and pay you $6 a pair and —* 








5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Y. 

















tiful pay catalog and contract loc 
United Food atu Fur Aqociation 
329 W. 48th St., Dept. @F New York 


2 books, | 











ular countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you 
select an interesting set. 
Write us today, giving the name of some responsible HE Government’s recent action in 
person and we peated ae you several approval sheets of . > ° ’ 
the stamps you wa taking over control of the nation’s 
COTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY sheveupa F she > systems 
127 Madison Avenue — telegraph and _ telephone systems 
: — foreshadows new stamps. While at 
. 50: all different. Trans- . prion ® . . 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, | this writing nothing definite had been an- 
Peru, Cuba, ex 7 > ners ¢ _— awe 
wy oye ae yt ic | nounced, the general plan was to have the 
060 finely’ mixed, 40c; 60 different U. S.| charges on telegrams prepaid by stamps. 
poo 1000 pinges, — Agents wanted. 50 per -- 


It remains to be seen whether special tele- 
graph stamps will be issued, or ordinary 
postal adhesives used, or whether the latter 
will be surcharged for telegraph use. 


In tHe Near East 





ITH the occupation of Mesopotamia 

and Palestine by the British, Indian 
and Egyptian troops two more sets of 
| stamps for war collections have been pro- 
duced. 

On the February stamp page the editor 
chronicled the adhesives—then nine in 
number and since increased to twenty-six 

varieties—which the Anglo-Indian forces 
| prepared provisionally. They were earlier 
Turkish stamps which the Allied authori- 
ties seized at Bagdad and surcharged with 
Bacpap, British Occupation to show the 
new use to which they were being put. 
On the August page the editor told of the 
three stamps of special design, bearing the 
letters E. E. F., which the Egyptian Expe- 
ditionary Forces issued for letters mailed 
in the Holy Land, now rescued from Turk- 
ish rule. These two series are to-day rele- 
gated to philatelic history, *for in their 
places the occupying troops have put forth 
new adhesives. 

In 1913, Turkey issued a pictorial set of 
stamps, showing obelisks, towers, mosques, 
fountains and other Oriental scenes, and 
a portrait of Sultan Rechad, who died re- 
cently. Upon these adhesives the Anglo- 
Indian invaders have now placed an over- 
print in black ink—at the top, IRAQ, in 
thick capitals; at the bottom, the new 
values, expressed in the terms of Indian 
currency, annas and reals; at the left, 
reading upwards, In Brivis, in small 
Roman capitals and at the right, reading 
downwards, Occupation, also in small Ro- 
man capitals. The Turkish stamps thus 
; surcharged are as follows: 
| 14 anna on 5 paras violet brown; % 








anna on 10 pa. green; 1 anna on 20 pa. 
red; 21% annas on 1 piastre blue; 3 annas 
on 11% pi. carmine and black; 4 annas on 
1%, pi. slate and red brown; 6 annas on 
2 pi. green and black; 8 annas on 2¥% pi. 
orange and olive green; 12 annas on 5 pi. 
dull violet; 1 real on 10 pi. red brown; 2 
reals on 25 pi. olive green; 5 reals on 50 pi. 
carmine; and 10 reals on 100 pi. deep blue. 

These thirteen varieties, added to the 
twenty-six of the earlier series, make 
thirty-nine varieties of war labels which 
have come out of Mesopotamia. 





HE new series for the Holy Land was 
printed in London and is in denomina- 
| tions of 1 milliemr brown, 2 milliemrs 
green, 4 milliemrs red, 2 piastres yellow 
olive-green and 5 piastres reddish purple. 
The stamps are perforated and are 
— whereas the first or provisional 
set, printed in Egypt, was rouletted and 
ungummed. Whether the designs are the 
same is yet to be learned by American col- 
lectors. 


Real News for Collectors 
By KENT’B. STILES 


i} 





Perhaps even Thackeray dreamed thy 
some day the Hely Land would have post. 
age stamps—for the presence of railroa( 
trains means the transportation of mail, 
and the carrying of mails means the exist. 
ence of postage stamps, and Thackeray, 
writing for Punch, the British magazin 
of humor, at a period when a railway. 
building mania had seized England, ex. 
claimed: 

“If this state of things goes on much 
longer, even the Holy Land itself will not 
be safe from the invasion of the Irop 
Horse. The shrill whistle of the engine 
will resound over the plain of Sharon and 
the stentorian voice of the guard will be 
heard shouting, ‘Ease her! Stop her! 
Change for Joppa!” 

The Iron Horses of the Palestine rail- 
ways will never again be driven by engin- 
eers employed by the Turkish Government, 
and the stamps of the Holy Land will not 
be of Ottoman origin! 

AgrriaL ADHEsIVEs ABROAD 

HE Austrian airpost to which the edi- 

tor alluded recently has produced at 
least three special stamps, and probably 
others will be learned of in time. The 

2 kronen and 3 k. of the 1916 type have 
been surcharged with new values, 1 gulden 
50 k. and 2 g. 50 k., respectively, together 
with the inscription “Flug Post,” mean- 
ing airpost. The 4 k. value has been over- 
printed “Flug Post” without a new de- 
nomination. Letters are carried daily be- 
tween Vienna and Kiev, with relay stops 
at Cracow and Lemberg—ten or twelve 
hours by air as compared with train trans- 
portation of mail requiring forty hours. 

AwnorHer “PHILATELIC JOURNAL” 

NOTHER Boys’ Lire reader has sub- 

mitted a stamp paper. Harry L. 
Huntington, Jr., of Jersey City, sends a 
copy of his monthly, The Collectors’ Ad- 


vertiser, an amateur journal devoted to 
the hobby. It contains eight pages, is 
legibly printed, and contains editorials, 


news, advertisements and an exchange col- 
umn. It is pleasing to note that one entire 
page is devoted to propaganda on behalf of 
War Savings Stamps. That is the proper 
_ The editor of the paper is 16 years 
old. 


Notes anp New Issves 


ERMANY continues to issue stamps 

for use in occupied countries. For 
Rumania, two new sets have appeared— 
the 5, 10, 20 and 30 pfennig of the familiar 
German “woman in armor” series, sur- 
charged RoumManren and new values in 
terms of German currency, in Old English 
type; and the 10, 15, 20 and 80 pf. of the 
same German series has been overprinted 
Gutticé—9 Armer, which, broadly trans- 
lated, means that the stamps are legally 
of use by the Ninth German Army operat- 
ing in Rumania. For use in Lithuania and 
Courland, occupied parts of the Russia of 
earlier days, the old Russian 10 kopeks 
and 20 k. of the 1909-1912 set have been 
surcharged, in terms of German currency, 
20 pf. and 40 pf., respectively. 
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The Mystery 


(Continued from page 21) 


of Ram Island 


evnanannvennenanereanniey 





boat, coming through the woods on foot.” 

“But where’s the sloop?” asked Blake 
interestedly. “You went over in her last 
night, didn’t you?” 

Brandon nooded. “I left her tied up 
to a dock where I guess she’ll stay and rot 
now that her usefulness is over.” He 
glanced at his watch and thrust it back 
into his pocket with a decisive movement. 
“Well, that’s about all,” he said. “Better 
find your canoe and start back. Remem- 
ber your promise. It’s against the de- 
partment’s policy to let news of this sort 
get out. Good bye.” 

His muscular fingers gripped theirs and 
with a friendly pressure on Blake’s shoul- 
der, he turned the boy toward the entrance 
to the inlet. 


“i> !” pondered Blake. “What kind 
of a yarn are we going to give Hilly 
and the Chief, old top? I reckon doping 
that out will occupy our gray matter most 
of the way home.” 

It did, especially since they encountered 
a searching party headed by Hildebrand 
hefore they had made half the distance. 
The task of explaining was uncommonly 
difficult. As a matter of fact, their ex- 
cuses were so lame that for the remaining 
week of camp their liberty was cut down 
to almost nothing. 

But somehow neither of the boys minded 
very much. There were compensations. 
They shared a secret—a mysterious secret 
of really big and vital import. They never 
wearied of discussing it in every detail. 
But mostly they spoke of Brandon, ‘who 
had become a hero, and pondered over the 
probable disposal of his four captives. 

Of that disposal no whisper ever reached 
them. Though they diligently searched the 
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papers during the remainder of their stay, 
they found not the slightest reference any- 
where to the incident. They tried to get 
permission to visit the other side of the 
island again, but it was promptly and 
firmly refused, so they never knew whether 
the wireless had been dismantled or still 
remained in that hidden recess. 


HE day before they left camp, how- 

ever, they were allowed to go with a 
party to Ramsgate. At the first oppor- 
tunity they eluded the others and strolled | 
along the deserted waterfront. At last, 
in a shallow basin of what had once been 
part of a flourishing shipyard, they found 
the haunted sloop. 

Grayer than,ever, mouldy, rotting, with 
fresh rents in the mildewed mainsail, there 
was a dispirited, disheartened look about 
the old craft which was almost human. 
The old cap, now a mass of green mould, 
lay in the cockpit; the cabin door swung 
half open. Together the two boys de- 
scended the companionway. A musty odor 
greeted them—a damp, close smell, singed 
with a whiff of tar and bilge water. Blake 
gingerly lifted the coat which lay across 
one of the lockers. 

It was just a coat this time, no more, 





no less. There was no thrill at the touch, 
no shivery creeps. He dropped it with a 
laugh. 


“The haunt’s gone,” he murmured whim- 
sically. On deck he paused and looked 
at Neil, the smile still lingering on his 
lips. “He did his bit, anyway—poor old 
Gaunt,” he said softly. His hand slid 
across the other’s shoulder and rested there 
with a faint pressure. “I think I’m rather 
grateful to him, too, for—other things.” 

The End. 





World Brotherhood of Boys 


Conducted By W. A. PERRY 





HE editor has invited me to take 
charge of the Brotherhood depart- 
ment, and I’m on the job. 

The first letter I ever received 
from a foreign country came when I was 
seven years old. Twenty-four years later 
I met the fellow who wrote it in Blantyre, 
Scotland. 

Right now, letter writing has a new in- 
terest for me. It is one means of fight- 
ing the Hun. 

By and by he will go sneaking back 
with his lies about America and Ameri- 
cans. When he does, I want to have 
friends there who will meet him—meet him 
hard! I want fellows the world over to 
judge us by what they know of us, not by 
the lies our enemy tells about us. 

I want a million American boys to shoot 
letters east, west, north and south, win- 
ning world friendships for America. 
When you fellows are running the export 
houses, the steamship lines and the inter- 
national banks, just a few years from 
now, you'll be glad you started young and 
built up a circle of acquaintances. 

You can save a lot of writing by enclos- 
ing newspaper clippings, pictures, pro- 
grams of patriotic meetings and other in- 
teresting material. Remember that the 





The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


everyday things, commonplace to you, are 
new and interesting to the boy on the 
other side of the world. 
Write today and so become an Ameri- 
can Ambassador. : 
Here are the rules again, just to re- 
mind you: j 


Write the very best letter you can, to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope. Leave the body of the envelope 
clean, so that we may put on the boy’s ad- 
dress. At the bottom of the envelope you 
may write the name of the state or country 
to which you want the letter to go. Put 
on enough postage to take it there. 


On a separate slip write: 


Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are inter- 
ested in. 

Any special instruction about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information only with 
your first letter. Afterwards send only your 
name and the words “old member” with later 
letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope and 


mail to 
World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















Can You Qualify? 


Is the good old “pep” 


just 


oozing out at your 


finger tips? 


Have 


you grit and 


gumption and the “don’t 
give up the ship” spirit? 


Some scouts have; 
have you? 


but 
That’s the 


question. 


The most efficient 
scouts in every troop have 


a 


splendid opportunity 


to make money in their 


spare time. 


If you think 


you can measure up to the 
above standard, fill out 
and mail coupon to Sales 
Scout, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sales Scout—BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy 


Scouts’ Magazine, 


2 


00 Fifth Ave., New York 


60.66.6060 666628 5 H4 44.6989 0 











30Days 


Select—from our®™ big FREE catalog—the 
particular style of a “RANGER” bicycle you 
desire. They are pictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
Gharzes paid oy us to your town, for Thirty 
Days Free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 










‘We have placed 
a special deposit of 


cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. Wewill send youa 
copy of the bank’sagreement. 
FACTORY PRICES i>, 222 bY, £07 
ou profit by our FAC- 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
put. The “Ranger” catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles and sundries in the world. Back 
of your purchase stands the oldest and most successful 
bicycle concern in the country. 
for all kinds of bi- 


PARTS AND REPAIRS cycles are accurate- 


ly pictured and described t# the sundry es of this 
catalog, as well asall the latest domestic and imported 
bicycle equipment and attachments; tires, lamps, 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
In fact, this “* Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recog- 






nized Buying Guide for bicycles and a oe 
RIDER AGENTS W to ride and 


exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the Motorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 
panier, or other style desired and make money 
orders while you ride and enjoy it. 

SEND NO MONEY but write today for the new 

9 1919 catalog with pricesso 
low they will astonish you, also full particulars of our 
new offer to send a// charges prepaid the “ Rang- 
er’’ bicycle you select for 7herty Days Free Trial. 
You can’t afford to buya bicycle, tires or sundries with- 
out first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


ME AD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.M 17- Chicago 


ROGERS 


Pays Highest Prices for 


AR 


Get our lu 
PRACTI PERS GUIDE.” Des- 
cribes and Sees all fu: bearing animals; 
tells their habits and haunts: shows how to tra: 
them and care for their ekins so as to BRIN 
HIGHEST PRICES; chock full of other valu- 
able information; no trapper can afford to be 
without this remarkable book. Sent FREE to 
any address together with our money-making 


fur price list. Write today. 
ROGERS FUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Dep't. 114 
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“About two hundred yards up the road. 
You can’t miss the trail. The doctor’s 
name is Frazer, but he’s most likely drunk. 
Are you going to walk?” 

“No. I’m going to ride Julius Caesar.” 
Reddy walked over and lifted an old sin- 
gle-action Colt pistol off a nail, and looked 
it over. 

“It ain’t loaded, Reddy,” said the old 
man, “ain’t been loaded for a year.” 

“Good,” grunted Reddy, and shoved it 
inside his overalls. “You take care of 
Ma, and I'll be back here as quick as I 
can. Hang onto your nerves, and if she 
wakes up you tell her I’m doing my best.” 





EDDY rode into Rosebud on Julius 

Caesar. How they had made the trip 
over twelve miles of trail, most of it in 
twilight, and later on in the dark, was a 
mystery to Reddy. Julius, like all of his 
kind, was prone to take plenty of time, 
but the hammering of bare heels on his ribs 
made him eclipse his record. 

The single street of Rosebud blinked its 
dozens of saloon and dance hall lights on 
the little gray burro and its rider as they 
stopped at a hitch-rack in front of the 
Six-Bit saloon. 

Reddy trotted in and leaned across the 
bar. 

“Where’s Doc Frazer?” he asked. 

“Drunk,” and the man waved his hand 
at a black bag on the bar behind him. 
“Come in from doctoring a case yesterday, 
and there’s his medicine valise.” 

Reddy sighed, and walked to the end 
of the bar. What could he do? He could 


| see the tired, white face of Ma Brickley, 


with the pain-twisted eyes, and he could 
see Pa Brickley, sitting there at the bed- 
side, waiting, waiting. 


UDDENLY two men entered the sa- 
loon. . They were strangers to this land. 
One of them was a short, stout man, with 
a pleasant face, while the other was tall 
and serious looking. The pair of black- 
rimmed glasses astride his sharp nose, and 
the well-trimmed Vandyke beard pro- 
claimed him a professional man. 
Reddy gave them a casual glance. When 
the bartender turned to take their orders, 
Reddy reached around the end of the bar, 








and when the bartender turned his back 
Dr. Frazer’s case was lying at Reddy’s 
feet. Reddy’s mind was far from thievery. 
His brain grasped at every straw, and 
even the possession of the medicine bag 
might help some. 

He turned at the sound of the strangers’ 
voices. 

“Well,” said the short one, “it didn’t 
make so much difference about that freight 
wreck after all, Doctor. Was that all the 
telegram said?” 

The tall man handed him a yellow pa- 
per, and he read it aloud: “Carson died 
at seven-thirty. Cancel call and return.” 

“Doctor!” gasped Reddy, almost aloud. 
“Gee mighty !” 


Hé grabbed the medicine case, and 
caught the man just outside the door. 

“You a doctor?” he asked, and the man 
looked down at him and nodded. 

“Good!” grunted Reddy, “I need a doc- 
tor mighty bad. You feel like traveling 
twelve miles on a burro or on foot?” 

The man smiled and shook Reddy’s hand 





The Go Getters 


(Continued from page 14) 


AT a 


off his sleeve. “I couldn't think of it now. 
My train will leave here shortly.” 

“She fell down cellar,” said Reddy, look- 
ing wistfully at the doctor, “I don’t know 
how bad she’s hurt, but pretty bad, I 
reckon. Can’t you come?” 

“Not very well. That’s a case for the 
local physician. You hunt him up,” and 
then he stared at Reddy, who was looking 
at him open-mouthed. 

“You ought to see a dentist,’ advised 
the doctor. “How did you lose all your 
teeth?” 

Reddy drew a deep breath, and the 
words fairly snapped from his mouth: “A 
doctor refused to come and see a sick 
woman, and I bit him. The teeth rotted 
out!” His right hand groped inside his 
overalls, the light flashed on blue steel, 
and the doctor gasped as the muzzle of a 
gun prodded the lower button of his vest. 


“ HY—you—” began the doctor, but 
the gun only pressed harder. 

“Turn around!” ordered Reddy. “Now— 
straight down the street!” and the sur- 
prised doctor marched like a soldier down 
to where Julius nodded in the lamp-light. 
Reddy looked at the doctor’s shiny shoes, 
and untied the burro. 

“Get on,” said Reddy. 
ain’t no good for the trail.” 

The doctor threw one leg over the ani- 
mal, and turned to the boy. “You don’t 
mean to say that you are going to force 
me to ride this animal for twelve miles, 
do you?” 

“Walk or ride,” said Reddy, “suit your- 
self.” 

“But I can’t go twelve miles! My train 
is due to leave here soon, and—” 

“Mister,” there was a world of meaning 
in that word. “Mister, you ain’t got noth- 
ing to say about it. In this country the 
notices always say: Dead or alive. I 
gave you a chance to come of your own 
free will, but you laid down on me. Come 
on, Julius Caesar—we got to hurry,” and 
out of the lights of Rosebud they went, 
Reddy plodding behind, with a gun in 
one hand and a black bag in the other. 

The twelve miles was a nightmare 
Reddy. The sharp rocks tore cruelly at 
his bare feet, and time after time he 
stumbled and fell. Julius was prone to lose 
the trail, and Reddy’s heart was sick within 
him trying to make haste. Julius tried to 
lie down in a crossing of a mountain 
stream, but Reddy, struggling waist deep 
in the water, belabored him with bag and 
pistol until the burro splashed out in self 
defense. The doctor was wringing wet, 
and complained bitterly of the fact, but all 
the satisfaction he got was: “You ain’t got 
nothing on me and the mule, Doc.” 
iy was after midnight when Julius turned 

off the short stretch of road and 
stopped at the door of the Brickley shack. 
The doctor slid off and rubbed his wet, 
aching legs. Just then Pa Brickley opened 
the door, and held a lighted candle over 
his head. “That you, Reddy?” he asked. 

“You bet: How’s Ma?” 

“I—I don’t know, Reddy. 
come to since.” 

“Reddy,” said the doctor, hoarsely, 
“you've got me here, and now I haven't 
a thing to work with.” 

“Wrong again, Doc,’ grinned Reddy, 
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handing him the bag. “I hooked this.” 

Then he sat down on the steps. He was 
too weary even to go in the house. His 
feet were swollen and bleeding, and the 
reaction of the twelve mile walk knotted 
the muscles of his legs. 

“All in, mule,” he muttered, as Julius 
walked up close and nosed at his face. 
“All in, mule—all in!’ and buried his head 
in the burro’s scanty mane. Perhaps 
Reddy cried a little, but nobody knew it 
but Caesar, and he understood. After 
a while he limped inside. The doctor was 
busy with hot water and medicines, and 
the cabin reeked with carbolic acid and 
ether. He worked rapidly, feeling tender- 
ly of the bare shoulder, the slightest touch 
of which brought a faint groan. 

“Will she—she get well, Doc?” whis- 
pered Reddy, and the doctor nodded: 

“Yes. Arm broken below the shoulder, 
and collar bone fractured, though.” 

“She’s a dinger, Doc,” said Reddy,” she’s 
the goods. You ain’t sore that I kid- 
naped you, are you, Doc?” 

“No, Reddy. I—I’m glad now. I didn’t 
know the circumstances, you see.” The 
doctor got up and stretched himself: “That 
was some ride,” he yawned, “some —” 


E stopped suddenly and stared at 
the wall. He turned away and then 
looked again. He muttered something un- 








der his breath, and took two strides, then 
stopped and peered at a dim frame. His | 
face seemed to twitch, and grow pale. He | 
studied it for a full minute, and then! 
turnedaround: “Why—why—” hemuttered, | 
and strode back to the bed, where he| 
knelt down and turned the covers back. | 
He picked up the candle, and held it close | 
to Ma Brickley’s face. Suddenly she} 
sighed, and opened her eyes. She looked | 
at him in a dazed sort of a way, looked | 
at Reddy, and then back at the doctor's 
face, close to hers. 

“Why—why—where—” she began, but 
the doctor whispered: “Mother, don’t you 
l:now me? This is Joe!” 

“Red-headed—by gosh!” exploded Red- 
dy. 

“Joe she muttered, “not Joe—just 
dreams. Always dreams.” 

“Not this time—thank God!” panted the 
doctor. “Mother, I'd never have known if 
I hadn’t seen that old motto, Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you. Don’t you remember the time I rav- 
eled out part of it, and you had to make 
it over in a different colored yarn? I’ve 
tried to find you both. I’ve tried and 
tried! I’ve advertised and hired detectives 
and—” 

Reddy went outside, and sat down on 
the steps. Caesar was still there, and 
Reddy pulled at his broken ear. 

“Go ahead and cry, mule,” he choked, 
“vyou’re the only thing around here what 
ain’t crying. Ain’t you ashamed, mule?” 
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T was an hour later that the. doctor 

came out, and sat down beside Reddy. 
He put his arm around Reddy’s shoulders, 
and said: “God bless you, Reddy—you 
wonderful kidnapper. Bless you and that 
gun.” 

“Even if it wasn’t loaded, Doc?” asked 
Reddy. ‘How’s Ma feeling?” 

“Fine. She'll get well—sure, Reddy, 
and as soon as she can travel I’ll take 
her and Dad out of here, where they'll 
never have to work again. Reddy, you 
kidnapped a doctor that a millionaire sent 
five thousand miles to get, and furnished 
a private train for him. He died before 
we got to Rosebud. Let me take you home 
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with me, Reddy. Please, old boy. Ill 
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so, but Germany refused, Aaleted that 
any occupé ation of territory would be only 

“temporary. 

Roosevelt, having notions of his own 
about the probability of Germany’s relin- 
quishment of any territory on which she 
had once planted her flag, summoned to 
the White House Dr. von Holleben, the 
German Ambassador. An American squad- 
ron, under Admiral Dewey, was off the 
coast of Cuba, he told him. Unless Ger- 
many consented to arbitrate her Venezue- 
lan Claims, he would order Dewey at noon 
ten days later, to proceed to the Vene- 
guelan coast and prevent, by force of arms, 
if necessary, the landing of a German ex- 
pedition. 

A week later Von Holleben called again 
on the President. He talked on vi ark US 
matters. The one matter, however, that he 
did not touch on at all was Venezeula. But 
when he rose to go, Roosevelt asked him 
bluntly what answer he had received from 
his government. 

Von Holleben was light-hearted about 
the matter. “You did not expect me to 
take your statement seriously?” he re- 
marked. His government, he said, had not 
communicated with him. 

The President snapped his teeth to- 
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his government. The affair evidently rankled 
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The Ambassador was thunderstruck. His | 3 => 
whole manner changed. He knew at last | 35 f = 
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had been a matter of dispute for genera- 
tions. Negotiations were reopened in Jan- 
uary, 1903, for the settlement of the mat- 
ter by a Commission of three Americans 
and three Britishers. 

“The claim of the Canadians for access 
to deep water along any part of the Alas- 
kan coast,” Roosevelt wrote in a note in- 
tended indirectly for the British Cabinet, 
“is just exactly as defensible as if they 
should now suddenly claim the island of 
Nantucket.” He would not arbitrate the 
possessions of the large sections of Alaska 
which the Canadians demanded, he went 
on, but there were minor questions, topo- 
graphical trifles, which they might discuss. 

“Go ahead and arbitrate,” he said. “But | 
there is the map.” 

Thereupon he appointed as American | 
members of the Commission three of the 
most vigorous “fighting men” of the time, 
Lodge, Root and Ex-Senator Turner of 
Washington; and without ostentation, but 
openly, for England to observe, sent Amer- 
ican troops into the disputed territory. 
On the 20th of the following October the 





ary along the strip above the 50° 40’ line | 





Alaska commission, sitting in London, gave | 
its verdict in favor of America. The} 
result completely justified Roosevelt's 
brusque assertions in January. | 
ONGRESS, which had been stiff-necked 
during the previous session, had during | 
recess heard from the folks at home, and 
scrambled to pass the bills it had haught- 
ily rejected, including that for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The President appointed Cortel- 
you, the private secretary he had inherited 
from McKinley, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, and set the new Bureau of 
Corporations to work gathering material 
to form the basis of new legislation for the 
regulation of big business. The Attorney- 
General had, at the President’s order, 
brought suits, meanwhile, against fourteen 
railroads in the West and numerous roads 
in the South, for violation of the Anti- 
Trust Law and the law relating to Inter- 
state Commerce. An investigation of the 
so-called “Beef Trust” resulted in an in- 
junction against a half dozen prominent | 
packing companies. 
Roosevelt’s prestige with the people | 
grew, as the opposition of the forces of | 
privilege became evident, and during the | 
Spring of 1903 he had an opportunity to | 
discover how firm a place he had made for | 
himself in their affections. Late in March 
he began a tour through the country which 
took him to the Pacific. Day after day, 
again and again, in great halls, to thou- 
sands of his fellow-citizens and at water- 
tank stations, to a handful, he expounded 
the policies of his administration. He was 
greeted everywhere with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. The very qualities which the 
more serious-minded folk in the East criti- 
cized, his occasional loudness of action or 
utterance, his undisguised delight in driv- 
ing the “band-wagon,” his familiarity with 
all sorts of men, his lack of presidential 
= endeared him to the Western 
folk. 








HEN at Gardiner, Montana, at the en- 
trance to Yellowstone Park, he left the 
world behind and with John Burroughs 
and a squad of the park guards for escort, 
gave himself up to solitude and the wilder- 
ness. 

Early in June, after a brief trip through 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, then 
three days in the Yosemite with another 
naturalist, John Muir, he returned to 
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= Fhe turmoil of his administrative duties. 
(orruption had been brought to light in 
1 the Post Office Department, and the Post- 
master General, though eager to end it, 
was nervous about the effect the exposure 
might have on the fortunes of the Repub- 
jican Party. Roosevelt insisted on absolute 
publicity and relentless justice wherever 
the trail might lead. 


EANWHILE, early in July, a report 
reached him that the American vice- 
\} fconsul at Beirut, Turkey, had been mur- 
dered. Instantly he sent a squadron to 
the scene of the supposed crime, to sup- 
port the American minister in his demand 
for satisfaction. Europe gasped, and timid 
folk in America shuddered. The consul, as 
it turned out, had been attacked but not 
killed. The Turkish Government was pro- 
fuse in its expressions of regret and sud- 
denly showed a willingness to accede to 
certain long-standing requests concerning 
\merican missionaries. The squadron 
sailed away. No blood had been shed, but 
Europe had a new respect for American 
citizenship, and American citizens carried 
their heads a little higher, conscious of the 
new position of their country. 

Straightforward, vigorous, unafraid to- 
ward the nations without and the conflict- 
. ing groups within, Roosevelt appeared to 


t) 


n the critical gaze of the Old World like 
- some hero out of legendry, slashing with 
s his broadsword and ringed by the bodies 
L. of his foes. He was a storm-centre always. 
4 He appointed a negro to office in Charles- 
r ton, and the South raged, while Boston 


applauded in pious horror at narrow- 
minded Carolina; he appointed a negro 
thereupon to office in Boston and Boston 
. fumed while the South shook in boister- 
, ous delight. Threats and _ attempts 
against his life were made again and again. 
\ would-be assassin drove up to Sagamore 
Hill in a buggy one evening and Roosevelt, 
| making a shining mark in his white suit, 
leapt from the porch and himself helped 
the Secret Service guard to overcome him. 


HEN in October he was confronted 
overnight with an international issue 
of tremendous significance. 

For years negotiations had been pending 
regarding an inter-oceanic canal in Nica- 
ragua or Panama. <A French company 
had spent millions in a vain attempt 
to construct a canal at Panama and had on 
the spot some forty million dollars’ worth 
of concessions and machinery for which it 
wanted three times the value; and England 
had an old treaty with the United States 
for the joint construction of a canal. After 
years of wise diplomacy Secretary Hay had 
ironed out most of the difficulties. The 
French company had agreed to sell out at 





= $40,000,000; England had consented to 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer _ treaty. 
7 Congress, after endless wrangles, had 


eliminated consideration of the Nicaragua 
route and decided on a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Nothing now remained but to make the 
necessary treaty with Colombia. 

But here the real difficulty arose, for 
Colombia was in a chronic state of revolu- 
tion, passing from the control of one set 
of bandits only to fall into the hands of 
another. “You could no more make an 
agreement with the Colombian rulers,” ex- 
claimed Roosevelt later, “than you could 
nail currant jelly to a wall—and the fail- 
ure to nail currant jelly to a wall is not 
due to the nail; it is due to the currant 
jelly.” 

During 1908 Colombia was under the 
dictatorship of an adventurer named Mar- 
roquin. He and his friends saw in the 
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desire of the United States to construct a American citizen, Ion Perdicaris, had beg 7 
canal at Panama a dazzling prospect of captured by bandits in Morocco under th 
enormous loot. During the summer Sec- leadership of a notorious chieftain name 
retary Hay presented for Colombia’s rati- Raizuli, who had succeeded in tervorizing 
fication a treaty more than favorable to the foreign offices of most of the Power. 
Colombia. But Marroquin was nourishing Roosevelt demanded his release. The Sy. 
a scheme for putting off the settlement of tan of Morocco made promises, but Per. 
the Panama question until 1904, when the dicaris was not set free. Roosevelt there. 
French concessions and machinery would upon sent an American warship to Tap. 
revert to Colombia and instead of ten mil- gier. 
lions, fifty millions would be due from “the Again Europe gasped, and again the 
nation of sordid dollar-chasers” to the “timid good” shuddered and talked about 
North. Under his direction the Colombian the swashbuckler who was _ throwi 
Senate unanimously rejected the treaty. matches into the powder magazine of Ry 
ar _ - en Tope: But Roosevelt knew what the ma- 
yen” —— Seiend titseaie aan jority of the oe people did not 
Panama, which had more than once been conte Rigs U gp tcc — no 
an independent republic and in the past oe ss 5 pore ern? . er * “Oe 
fifty-three years had suffered exactly fifty- C°4C main ain a stanc point there whic 
three revolutions, began to fear the canal "®, European nation could possibly take. 
seat be tack t6 bee. — Sultan — — but his ow 
vetege or we — position in regard to Raizuli was none top 
n ee ee ee eres wees safe. Raizuli threatened to kill Perdicaris 
there. He gave the rebel agents who came unless the ransom he demanded was paid 
to Washington no encouragement. He The Sultan made helpless gestures. ‘ 
Thereupon, on June 22d, through Seere. 
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merely sent the cruiser Nashville to the 
general neighborhood to protect American 
interests in Panama as he had protected 
American interests in Turkey, and to keep 
open the Isthmian railroad, as the United 
States Government was by treaty bound to 


tary Hay, Roosevelt sent a thunderbolt; 
“We want Perdicaris alive or Raizj 
dead.” 

News of the ultimatum reached the con- 
vention at Chicago on the morning o 
which the nominations were to be made, 
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-" November 8d four Colombian gen- and kindled the delegates to flaming enthi- 
erele landed at Colon with 450 men and — me was nominated without a dis- 
he senting vote. 
proceeded at once to Panama, giving or- : ea ‘ s 
ders for the soldiers to follow. But the dee ae onsen Me tells succinctly the 
railroad refused to transport the soldiers, ~ “J 23 “My t ‘ to G 
and two of the Colombian gunboats de- (4) ee eee ee 
clared in favor of the revolutionists. The (the American consul) had an uncalled- 
Nashville now landed marines to protect for success. It is curious how a concise im- 
the railway and a day later word came roi gt oe ot 1 ne 
from Washington that the United States .. mony Perdi a iene iid s that he 
would prevent the landing of Colombian = . ae ee eee - i 
troops within fifty miles of Panama. June 27. Perdicaris wires his thanks. 
Two days later the American govern- The incident was comparatively slight; 
ment recognized the Republic of Panama - it had a deep effect on the great body 
ond tee weeks therestter comsteie’d o« © American citizens and on the campaign 
treaty with the new nation which was im- Roosevelt was elected by an overwhelming 
mediately ratified. The Canal Zone was es lad.” h id to Hay 
secured to the United States in perpetuity. |. te id aa > ee that = 
By swift and decisive action in the face "'& *° D& * resident in my own right 
CHAPTER XXV 


of a bandit’s blackmail, Roosevelt had , 
brought to a successful conclusion the un 

He Estrasitisnes His Country as a Worw 
Power 
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availing efforts of a century. 

The American people applauded the act, 
but Roosevelt’s old enemies, the “timid HE that h 1 
good,” while not recommending the return Te ident 1 : aie e be ~ ident 
of the Canal Zone to Colombia, protested I Mg oy bes helt we ao “a - 
loudly against the manner of its acquisi- ») nO a lpppencting percent 
tion. But Roosevelt was conscious that he “€ ow-citiens, gave Roosevelt at the begin 
hed been leanliy and mecally tebt, ond ning of his second term, new confidence 
speaking officially Semushene Rar saa: and vigor in his dealings with Congress. 
cents action af the Prastdent in the The Reclamation Bill had, by judicious 
Panama matter is not only in the cutting of red tape, been put into & 
ihe ensenans ait, te test medite effect under the direction of Newell 
Tractor Used in the U.S. Army | precedents of our public policy, but pans - } y rel wm were ak 
ad it was the only course he could have e@¢y under way for the irrigation of more 

taken in compliance with our treaty than three million acres. Parallel with this 

rights and etegiiene ” activity went the movement, likewise di- 

The controversy continued to rage. But rected by Pinchot, for the preservation and 
while the talking went on the President set extension of the national forests, the regu- 
eh bn. eoahe the Dune Gan o caelbiae lation and control of water power and the 
place to live in and appointed a committee | ga a of public lands in 
of engineers to decide on the type of canal I , ee 
an tu camibrentel : Out of the forest movement grew mo 

‘ a general conservation movement for the 

HE nations’ election now began to ab- other natural resources of the nation. 
sorb the whole interest of the country. Roosevelt announced his intention to call 
Roosevelt’s nomination by the Republicans a conference on conservation at the White 
was definitely assured when his only possi- House. The Governors of all the states 
ble — Senator Hanna, died in Febru- were invited to attend it. In May, ae 
ary. e convention met in Chicago in this conference was held. The fact tha' 
J eer and was the scene of the wildest en- it was the first national conference of State 
thusiasm. Governors on any subject attracted enor- 

While the convention was in session mous attention. Overnight, conservation be- 
Roosevelt was involved in a delicate inter- came a great national issue and led even- 
national situation which incidentally in- tually to a Conservation Congress of % 
volved all the great powers of Europe. An_ nations, 
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pyran the summer of 1905, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt once more made 
Europe aware of the changed position of 
America in world affairs by suddenly of- 
fering his services to end the ltusso- 
Japanese war. 

The war had been proceeding a year 
and a half with terrible bloodshed on both 
sides. Roosevelt sent identical notes to 
both belligerents, asking whether his medi- 
ation would be acceptable. Both replies 
were in the affirmative and in August the 
peace commissioners arrived and began 
their sessions at Portsmouth, N. H. 

The American people watched the con- 
ference with mingled feelings of pride and 
apprehension. Indeed, failure seemed for 
a time inevitable. Japan demanded an in- 
demnity. Russia refused absolutely to pay 
it. There the matter hung. 

Roosevelt conferred with the commis- 
sioners at Sagamore Hill and on the May- 
flower again and again. With dogged per- 
sistence he clung to hope after all others 
had abandoned it, advised this, recom- 
mended that, suggested this other. 

Early in September a treaty was signed. 
The war was over. 

Roosevelt’s part in the negotiations was 
immediately recognized on all sides, and 
had an extraordinary influence both abroad 
and at home. America’s place in world 
affairs was, by it, definitely established, 
and Roosevelt’s own position in the eyes 
of his countrymen gained a new security. 
The least enlightened began to realize that 
in Roosevelt they had a President who was 
an international force. 

In the meantime he was endeavoring to 
establish closer relations with the Spanish- 
American states. He protected the weaker 
peoples, threatened by foreign nations or 
by the misrule of adventurers, but at the 
same time he sought to co-operate with 
those Central and South American govern- 
ments with whom dealing on terms of 
equality was possible. He helped to estab- 
lish a Central American Court of Arbitra- 
tion, and in 1906 sent Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State in succession to Hay, who had 
died the previous year, on a tour through 
South America. 


HE force of the United States Roose- 
velt brought to a point of efficiency it 
had never known before. The army he 
did not enlarge, though he increased great- 
ly its practical usefulness. The Navy he 
doubled in size and more than doubled in 
effectiveness. In season and out of sea- 
son he preached preparedness against war. 
He pleaded with Congress for a program 
of four battleships a year, but he pleaded 
in vain. Reluctantly, Congress granted 
two. His opponents in newspaper offices 
protested against the President’s “mili- 
taristic” mind which could not realize that 
the era of war was over and that the 
world was entering on “the era of peace.” 
Early in 1907 he announced, to the 
amazement of the country and the in- 
credulity even of naval experts, that he 
intended to send the American battleship 
fleet on a trip around the world. Euro- 
pean experts declared flatly that the thing 
could not be done. The timid folk as- 
serted that it meant war. Congress cried 
that it would cost too much money. 

The President stood firm. He had two 
reasons for desiring to send the fleet on 
this long journey. He wished in the first 
place in some dramatic way to cail the 
attention of the American people to the 
Navy and its needs; he wished, in the 
second place, to show other nations, in- 
cluding Japan, the power of the United 
States. It was a bold project, and, as in 
the Panama affair, Rocseve't took full re- 
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sponsibility for it, not even consulting the 
Cabinet. 

In October, 1907, the fleet set sail, ac- 
companied by the torpedo flotilla. It 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
then north to San Francisco, where the 
flotilla remained, then went to Japan and 
\ustralia. Everywhere it was received 
with enthusiastic hospitality. The ships 
of war proved to be the most potent am- 
bassadors of peace. 
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EANWHILE, with all the energy at 

his command, Roosevelt was pushing 
ahead the construction of the Panama 
Canal. While Congress was debating the 
relative merits of a sea level and a lock 
canal, he sent a corps of sanitary engi- 
neers to the isthmus to make what had 
been a strip of death into a healthy place 
where men might work in safety. Early 
in 1907, when the definite plans for the 
Canal were ready, he was ready to have 
the actual construction begin. Congress 
put the work in charge of a civilian com- 
mission of engineers. But dissension 
arose and construction lagged. Roosevelt, 
thereupon, turned the work over to the 
Engineering Corps of the Army with 
Major George W. Goethals in practically 
autocratic control. The work proceeded 
with new vigor. He himself went to 
Panama —to the perturbation of finicky 
folk who said that it was against the rules 
for an American President to leave Ameri- 
can soil—and for three days of tropic rain 
and mud inspected the work of construc- 
tion from beginning to end. 



































































HE American people recognized the 

high quality of the Administration and 
watched its activities with deep satisfac- 
ton. As far back as 1905 a movement had 
been started to nominate Roosevelt for a 
third term, but he had made a public dec- 
laration on the night of his election in 1904 
that he would under no circumstances be 
a candidate for re-election, and in subse- 
quent statements he: made it clear that he 
|had in no way changed his mind. 

The temptation to keep the enormous 
power he held in his hands and to carry 
through the great movements he had put 
under way was great. But he put the 
temptation behind him, working harder to 
prevent a renomination than most presi- 
dents have worked to achieve one. 

The Republican National Convention 
was held in Chicago in June. Roosevelt 
sent Senator Lodge as his special repre- 
sentative to prevent a possible stampede 
in his favor. The man he had suggested 
as his successor, William Howard Taft, 
was nominated on the first ballot, and he 
was triumphantly elected in November. 
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;, | drove to the Capitol with his successor, 
ST-STU-T-T-TERIN cured at home |and became once more a private citizen. E 
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OU have surely noticed how strong 

and well the men in the Army and 
Navy look. That is because a few simple 
rules of exercise, sleep, cleanliness, and 
health are insisted on. 


One rule is regular care of the teeth. You 
cannot do a better thing for your own 
health than toclean your teeth twice a day 
with the safe, sane, delicious dentifrice — 
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